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The work cycle 


Big wheels keep 


by Jim Carson 


ach time the price of gasoline takes 
a jump, it reinforces people's desire 
to find alternative means of trans- 
portation Public transportation is one 
answer. but its often indirect, it lacks 
door-to-door convenience, and its service 
intermittent. Many folks 
have rediscovered walking, which is 
healthy but also time-consuming and, in 
many cases, impractical 
For many people. bicycles are the best 
answer since they re both quick and 
direct. The boom in bicycle use that 
started in the early 70s shows no signs of 
slowing: bikes are no longer recreational 
toys but an important part of many 
people s personal transportation 
Six months ago | finally decided to sell 
my beloved car and to bicycle, walk, and 
ride public transportation, since that’s 


is frequently 


on: Commuting by bicycle 


how I get around 90 percent of the time 
anyway. It’s easier to do this in an urban 
area, where shopping and services aré 
close, but even in the suburbs and exurbs 
a bike can help you be independent of a 
Cal 

Some local companies encourage their 
employees who bicycle to work by pro 
viding parking areas where bikes are pro- 
tected from sun, rain, and theft. When 
the Draper Lab, in Cambridge, planned 
its new parking garage, it included a 
fenced-in area whose lock is controlled by 
an electronic card reader. Both the 
National Park Service and Beth Israel 
Hospital have had workshops for bicycle 
commuters. And Bolt, Beranek & New- 
man added a bike shed to its new building 
near Fresh Pond. The Boston Area Bicycle 
Coalition (BABC, about which more 


later) is preparing information that can be 
given to employers to encourage them to 
open parking and other facilities tor 
bicycle commuters 

People who have always commuted by 
car are usually skeptical about biking 11 
Isn t work hard enough without having 
to cycle there and back? Don’t you get 
dirty? Doesn't it take a long time? Tom 
Fortmann, who makes the eight-and-a- 
half-mile commute to Bolt, Beranek & 
Newman from his home, in Lexington 
reports that he is able to ride regularly 
most of the year except some days from 
December to March, when icy roads 
make cycling inadvisable He finds that 
he needs the shower facilities at his office 
only during the hotter months; a change 
to fresh clothing usually is enough. Rich 
Withers, another bicycle commuter and 


president of the BABC, reports as well 
that a simple change of clothes is suffi- 
cient. His office, in Lincoln, has no 
shower facilities, yet atter the four-mile 
commute he makes year-round from Bed- 
ford, he changes from his riding clothes 
and is ready tor the day. ice, again, is the 
only thing that keeps him off the road, 
but he finds that both cold and precipita- 
tion can be overc»me by dressing 
properly and using an older bike on very 
rainy days 

Pat Ryan, who volunteered that he is 
55, also commutes by bicycle to his job at 
the Department of Transportation offices 
at Kendall Square. in Cambridge. He 
makes the 13.4-mile trip from his South 
Shore home one or two days a week in 
winter and about four out of five days in 
the summer, he doesn't cycle on poor 
days or when he has a lot of work to 
carry. The trip takes an hour, which is 
what it takes to drive or take the T. He is 
fortunate in that the DOT building has 
locker and shower facilities for joggers 
and bicyclists. But he, too, finds that a 
shower is not always necessary. 

Most experts agree that regular exer- 
cise makes your day easier, not harder 
(and Ryan notes that you may as well get 
it by bicycling), because you're stronger 

Continued on page 9 
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Quicksilver Ltd. is the finest 
large capacity touring system 
made. It is meticulously con- 
structured of urethane-coated, 
heavy-duty nylon Cordura and in- 
cludes nylon coil zippers, web 
pulltabs, safety reflectors, and 
precise bartacks or stitch rein- 
forcements at all stress points. 
The panniers (B041) feature our 
highly advanced injection molded, 
polypropylene interior support 
frames, while our famous poly- 
foam liners are incorporated into 
the handlebar pack (B037) and 
the seat pack (B031). 


To learn more about this excep- 
tional touring system, visit your 
Authorized Cannondale Dealer, or 
write for our catalog with dealer 
listings . . . 

Our selected dealers are the 
most progressive, dedicated, 
and service oriented in the 


U.S. and Canada. 
Dept K 
Cannondale Corporation 


35 Pulaski Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06902 
Name 
Address 
City __ State Zip 


























Aces in the hole — 


After the 
rush: Tennis 
Clubs strive 
to keep their 
advantage 


_ by Katy Williams 


nlike polo or badminton 
i or riding to the hounds or 

other diversions enjoyed 
chiefly by those who are to the 
manor born, tennis somehow 
found favor with the masses. This 
gave us, over the last decade, 
what was called the “‘tennis 
boom,’’ which in turn gave a new 
twist to life in these United States. 
Two brats named Jimmy and 
Chrissie became the darlings of 
the sporting world, and sub- 
urbanites began to think white 
shorts or skirts were proper at- 
tire for running errands. Ted 
Kennedy could make news by an- 
nouncing that Arthur Ashe 
would be his running mate in a 
pro/celebrity tournament, and 
Flagship Cruises revived tennis- 
at-sea, which was last in vogue 
during the ‘20s and ‘30s. New 
York City got the Sets, to go 
along with the Mets and the Jets, 
and people took to shelling out as 
much as $500 for 30 or so hours 
of winter-season play. 

Now, however, the last echoes 
of the boom have subsided; what 
once was chic is now, uh, com- 
mon — which is to say that peo- 
ple are no longer clamoring for 
court time at tennis clubs. In- 
stead, they've taken to such less 
expensive games as racquetball, 
the new favorite of the racket- 
sport set, and squash; some 
have made the ultimate economy 
move and started jogging. For the 
50 tennis clubs within Route 495, 
this means that they ve got to find 
new ways to keep their 300 in- 
door courts and 120 tennis pro- 


Peter Travers 











fessionals busy. In the competi- 
tion for members, diversification 
may be the key. 

“People who pay membership 
fees are looking for multi-sport 
clubs,”” says John McCarthy, the 
executive director of the four- 
year-old New England Racquet 
Sports Association (NERSA). 
“The clubs are offering more 


recreational alternatives — out- 
door tennis, swimming, aerobics, 
weight-loss programs, quit- 
smoking programs, and nutri- 
tional programs. They're adding 
lounges where you can get a drink 
and a sandwich — the clubs are 
becoming clubhouses.”’ 
McCarthy also notes that the 
area’s 600 public outdoor courts 





aren't any less crowded than they 
were a few years ago, but prob- 
ably because they’re free. One 
might expect tennis-club man- 
agers to reduce their fees as a re- 
sult, but they have reason not to. 
“Lowering rates is one way to get 
the customers in,’’ says the man- 
ager of a Boston club, ‘but the ex- 
penses of maintaining a tennis 


facility are so high that indirectly 
the club pays fo: it. Skyrocket- 
ing costs put more pressure on 
the clubs to be more efficient, 
which means they've got to be 
busy all the time.” 

Club managers realize this, of 
course (McCarthy knows of only 
two facilities — Sudbury Swim 
and Tennis, and Boston Harbor 
Marina, in Quincy — that closed 
since 1977), and have come up 
with these ways to maintain inter- 
est in tennis: 

— Expanding facilities. Per- 
haps Elvis Presley had a keen in- 
sight into the world of sports 
back in 1976, when he put some 
money into racquetball facilities 
in Memphis and Nashville. Even 
if he did withdraw his support a 
year later (and got sued by his 
physician-turned-business _ part- 
ner), it wasn’t very long before 
the participatory-sports market 
turned to racquetball 

Because racquetball has estab- 
lished itself so rapidly, clubs have 
had to accommodate the interest 
in it. The Boston Tennis Club, for 
example, installed nine racquet- 
ball courts 16 months ago, after 
there had been a drop in tennis 
play. “Economics had as much as 
anything to dco with it,”’ says 
Ruth Sigler, who manages the 
2600-member club. “It’s hard to 
be profitable -on tennis alone, 
when there’s only 32 people at 
most on the courts at one time.” 

The inclusion of racquetball 
courts at the Cedardale club, in 
Haverhill, makes it the most diver- 
sified commercial recreation cen- 
ter in New England. With 10 in- 
door and 14 outdoor tennis 
courts, 19 racquetball courts, and 
two pools, Cedardale was one of 
two greater Boston clubs named 
to Tennis magazine’s top 50 ten- 
nis clubs in the nation in 1979. 
The other facility named was the 
Natick Racquet Club, with 11 in- 
door courts, lounges, locker 
rooms, and saunas. Its manage- 
ment had at one time planned to 
build racquetball courts, but held 
back because of soaring interest 
rates. 

Continued on page 8 
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the ultimate in touring bikes 


*Also in Stock * 
GARELLI MOPEDS 
with oil injector to 
eliminate pre-mixing 
of gas and oil. 


e Soma 
e Concord 
e Columbia 


Bike & Moped Shop 


gear YOU up for the season! 








TUNE UP SPECIAL $21.50 
includes: brake adjustment, 
derailleurs adjustment, true wheeis, lub. 








473 Main St. 
Waitham, MA. 
899-6293 


HOURS: 


M, T, TH. 
W, F 10-8 


10-6 


SAT. 9-5:30 
EXPERT SALES AND SERVICE. PARTS AND ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE. 
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LIFECYCLE 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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JOIN THE 
NET SET 


At The Charles River Park Tennis Club, Boston’s 
most modern, most convenient year ‘round tennis facility 
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i WANT TO JOIN THE NET SET! 


e Six indoor and five 
outdoor courts 


Individua! and group 
lessons by the area’s 
finest teaching staff 


Spacious locker rooms 
with showers and saunas 
Exciting competitive 
events and social 
activities 

The highly acclaimed 
6-Love Restaurant 


Annual or seasonai 
memberships 
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' STATE 
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Send in this coupon for a free brochure or stop by 
and check us out at 35 Lomasney Way, Boston 
02114.We're right next to Government Center, close to 
ali subway lines and within easy walking distance of 
downtown, Beacon Hill and the waterfront. And we 
have ample indoor parking. Tel. 742-8922 
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Juvenile courts: 
Youth will 
be serving 


by Jeff Wagenheim 


, 1986 
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friend calls to ask me to fill in for his 

regular racquetball partner. I’ve 
always heard that racquetball is a great 
workout, but considering my lame tennis 
game, | figure it will be a wasted after- 
noon: I’ve never been able to sustain a 
tennis volley long enough to break a 
sweat. I imagine my racquetball game will 
leave something to be desired. I contess 
this to my friend, but he must be des- 
perate for a game: he tells me to be ready 
in five minutes. On the way to the court, | 
ask him to expiain the rules. “There 
arent any, he says matter-of-factly. 
“You just hit the ball off the wall. It’s 
simple.” 

His explanation is a bit too simple for 
even this uncomplicated game, but not so 
far from the truth, either. I see right off 
I’m going to like it when he shows me 
how to serve. All you do is drop the ball, 
let it bounce, and hit it hard enough off 
the front wall to make it come back past 
your service line. None of this tossing the 
ball over your head and hitting it at a pre- 
cise point in its flight to send it over a net 
and into a tiny service box. The net in 
tennis has always given me problems: it’s 
high enough to block all my shots, low 
enough to let my opponent's graze past; 
my tennis workout consists mostly of 
running to the net to retrieve all the short 
serves. But in racquetball things are much 


I can’t say I expect much when my 
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simpler — no nets, only a couple lines, 
and no need to contort your body in the 
service. 

Joe Sobek must have had this in mind 
when he invented racquetball some years 
back, in a Connecticut YMCA. He had 
been a tennis and squash player, but 
when he began working at the Y he 
noticed it had only handball courts. He 
wanted to continue practicing with his 
racket, so he began using the courts to hit 


veloped a game he called paddle rackets, 
which later would take on the French 
name of racquetball. 

Sobek took the best of all the racket 
sports and removed the complications — 
lines, nets, and the wind. He made his 
sport as simple as possible, and made it 
interesting by giving the player six sur- 
faces off which to hit the ball. The be- 
ginning player is soon happy to learn that 
a shot that would have beaten him in 
tennis may hit the back w all and bounce 


back to him for a second chance. And if 
that isn’t enough to keep him happy, he 
may have the chance to baffle his oppo- 
nent by hitting two or three walls with a 
single shot. The object of the game is to 
hit the ball off the front wall. In doing so 
you can hit any of the other three walls as 
well; the only shot that has to hit the 
front wall first is the serve. Whenever the 
ball bounces and cannot be returned, the 
server gets a point. It’s even simpler than 
it sounds 


My first few volleys on the racquet- 
ball court bring to mind my inadequacies 
at tennis. My friend is racking up points 
faster than he can count them. It’s not 
that I can’t-hit the ball; I’m just trying to 
figure out what it is I’m holding, which is 
something like a stubby tennis racket. 
And when I finally serve and don’t 
double-fault, I’m so happy that I forget to 
keep playing. But eventually [ catch on, 
and I’m soon returning my friend’s 


the ball off the wall. From this he de- Continued on page 6 
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The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We guarantee that 1 MYSTIC CYCLE INC. 
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LIFECICLE@ 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


354-8595 


Schwinn & Raleigh 
Bicycles 
Sales and Service 
140 Chestnut St., 
Needham 





























LEARN TO FIX YOUR BIKE 
at the 


BICYCLE REPAIR 
COLLECTIVE 


351 Broadway, Camb. 868-3392 
COMMUTING? SEE US! 


| Last year, hundreds and hundreds 
| of entrants sped through the streets 
of Cambridge during the Brands: 
Mart 1OK Olympic Road Race And 
this year, BrandsMart will again sponsor this 
event with proceeds going to benefit the Heart 
Fund. If you're into running, join us this Sep 
tember. 


S BrandsMart’ s 10K Road Race. 


“~~ Coming to Cambridge in September, 1980. 
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Meet The 
Happy Couple! 


Even when it’s love at first sight, 
meeting your bike at the Bicycle 
Exchange is just the beginning of a very 
enduring relationship. To every new 
Raleigh, Motobecane, Peugeot, Univega 
and custom frame, we attach a 
“BEBOP” card. That's the Bicycle Ex- 
change Bicycle Owner's Plan and it 
guarantees your frame for life, all 
components except tubes and tires for a 
year, and provides free tune-up service 
for 90 days. BEBOP also gives you 
special discounts on our already 
competitive prices.” So even if you're a 
little impulsive in your decisions, 
BEBOP’s got you covered! 


* 10% discount on all bicycle clothing and on in-shop repair parts for one year. 


the ““ bicycle exchange 


Write to The Bicycle Exchange, “SPRING 1980,” for your free brochure. 


The Bicycle Exchange is open late Thursday and Friday, 
9-8 Tu, We, Sa 9-6. Closed Sundays and Mondays 864-1300 


Join us on Thursday, June 5, at 6PM for a special program with Olympic 
racer, John Allis. Refreshments served. Please call for details. 
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THE JOYS OF CYCLING 


LIFECICLE@ 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


354-8595. 

















It’s Bike Riding Time! 
Trade in your old bike! 


Buy a good used bike! 
Rent a bike for a day! 


Get that bike out of your closet! 
Give that rusty bike a tune up! 


Take a look at the newest models 


Raleigh-K.H.S.-Concord 


Repair — Parts — Accessories 
all makes 
All at 
BEACON HL, 


BICYCLE 


303 Cambridge St., Boston 
(near Charles Sta. subway stop) 
and the MDC Bike Path 
523-9133 
open 7 days 8 a.m.-6 p.m., except Mon. 12-6 





A $200 GUARANTEE 
Against 
LG 
Thett 


Tested to stop large 
boltcutters and other 
tools used by bike 
thieves. 
Made of a '/2”’ 
thru-hardened 
alloy. 
One year $200 theft 
guarantee. 

e Vinyl coated. 
Bicycle carrying 
bracket available. 


CITAD 


~ Ultra-high Security Lock 
The lock thieves hate! 


Write for a free brochure! 
BIKE SECURITY SYSTEMS 177 TOSCA DRIVE « STOUGHTON, MASS. 02072 ¢ TEL. 617/344-1352 


*See Package back 
ifelmoxelanle}(-a¢-mel-3¢-11 te 











Racquet 


Continued from page 4 

volleys without much difficulty. 
Then he begins hitting the ball 
off the two side walls as well 
as off the front, and I’m sud- 
denly scampering in five direc- 
tions at once. ‘Don’t worry,” he 
says, “new players always look 
foolish until they get the angles 
figured out.” I’m dubious, but 
refuse to quit while the ball keeps 
coming back at me. I figure I have 
a better chance to make good here 
than I do in tennis, since my 
second chance, that carom off the 
back wall, often makes me look a 
lot better than I actually am. In 
the end, though, it doesn’t matter, 
because my friend beats me by a 
score so lopsided that I don’t care 
to mention it here. Luckily, the 
place is nearly empty, and no one 
can see my embarrassment. 

Had we been playing back in 
the early days of racquetball, no 
one would have noticed my friend 
and me no matter how bad we 
were. Just seven years ago, the 
sport was flourishing out West 
and in a few other areas, but it 
had not yet become popular in 
New England. That’s when Pete 
Crummy, then in the services, 
was transferred from Arizona to 
Boston. While out West, he’d be- 
come fond of racquetball, so 
when he came here he naturally 
wanted to continue playing. He 
contacted the National Racquet- 
ball Association to find out the 
name of its Massachusetts chair- 
man, and was told it didn’t have 
one; ‘Would you like to do it?” 
he was asked. Crummy thus 
founded the Massachusetts Rac- 
quetball Association. There were 
only 35 places in the state where 
you could play, and all were 
YMCAs and schools — no clubs. 
The best of them — in Spring- 
field and at Northeastern Uni- 
versity — had only four courts. 
Crummy remembers running the 
state singles tournaments in these 
places, for lack of anything 
better; as recently as three years 
ago the championships were | 
at Northeastern. ‘We were happy 
as hell to have it there,’”’ he says. 
“Now we wouldn’t even go in the 
building.” 

Today, they no longer have to 
play in such places. There are 95 
racquetball facilities in Massa- 
chusetts, and most have between 
10 and 15 courts. There are 13 
clubs on Route 128 alone, and a 
bunch more fairly close to Bos- 
ton. ‘These are million-dollar 
facilities,’ Crummy says. “And 
we need these big places. This 
year we held our championships 
at the Sports Illustrated Club, and 
we had 400 singles entries.” 

Why has racquetball taken off 
so suddenly? One reason is that 
it’s easy to learn. Once you've 
acquired the basic strokes (if 
you've played tennis, you already 
have them), you can play a decent 
game. Jimbo Daley; who teaches 
the game at the Playoff Club in 
Braintree, says that anyone can 
learn it with a little practice. “It’s 
relatively simple,’’ he says. “And 
after only a few months you can 
be pretty adept.” (This is impor- 
tant: the psychological effects of 
one’s becoming adept quickly 
should not be underestimated. 
Who wants to look bad playing a 
sport that takes years to learn?) 

This is not to say you'll become 
a racquetball expert after a dozen 
games. But you will be able to 
learn all the basics in the first few 
weeks. Then you improve by 
learning court strategies — like 
where to hit the ball so your 
opponent can’t get to it, or where 
to be on the court so your oppo- 
nent can’t hit the ball where you 
can’t get to it. These intricacies 
take time to master, but once 
you've learned the basics you can 
practice without wasting time 
chasing the ball. In nearly every 
other sport, especially racket 
sports, you have to chase the ball 
after every point. But in racquet- 
ball, it never leaves the playing 
area, so when a volley ends you 
just pick it up and start again. 


With less time wasted, you have 
more time to play — more prac- 
tice, more exercise. Because of 
this, racquetball players estimate 
that an hour of racquetball is 
equivalent, in terms of exercise, to 
two or three hours of tennis. 

This points to the second 
reason racquetball has become so 
popular: it’s a great workout. As 
my friend and I finish our sixth 
game, I notice that my shirt is 
sopping wet and my body’s be- 
ginning to sag. I’m exhausted, but 
I feel I’m starting to get the hang 
of it. I’m still losing, of course, 
but our games are getting closer 
and closer. The only problem is 
that I’m doing all the running. 
My friend is standing in one spot, 
hitting the ball from one side to 
the other, running me in circles, 
and every time I get to the ball I’m 
too tired to hit it somewhere 
clever. So I keep hitting it and 
running, hitting it and running. I 
feel like a little kid playing catch 
all by himself. 

This too probably has some- 
thing to do with racquetball’s 
popularity. Kids can run all day, 
so a family can go play racquet- 
ball together; even the youngest 
children can get involved. Pete 
Crummy says racquetball is one 
of three sports (the others being 
snow- and water-skiing) that a 
family can participate in to- 
gether. Another who teaches the 
sport, Carolyn Donovan, runs a 
clinic for kids, and is planning to 
form a youth league in this area. 
“Kids are easy to teach because 
they have good legs,” she says. 
‘‘They’re tireless.’’ Donovan 
trains the kids by teaching them 
the basic strokes, then making 
them exercise and run. She says 
it’s natural for children, and her 
training program aims at making 
it ‘a way of life.” Her own kids 
are just starting, she says, but she 
has nieces and nephews who have 
been playing for quite a while 
and, in fact, have won regional 
championships. (This sounds 
faintly like what Jimbo Daley had 
said about his kids, so I ask her if 
her nieces and nephews have ever 
played his kids. “I doubt it,’”” she 

ys. “They’re the same kids. 

bo’s my brother-in-law.”’) She 
t goes on to tell me about her 
niece who has played against an 
11-year-old who has been 
playing for seven years and who 
can beat male B-class play 

Clearly, racquetball is a ne 
for the young. When 16-yea 
Dave Egerman won the natio: 
amateur championship this year 
people were amazed. For years the 
champ had been 28 or 29, and ex- 
perts had been saying that a kid 
could never beat an older, more 
experienced player because he 
needed to develop the control that 
only years of play could culti- 
vate. As in tennis, there are those 
who play with control, like Borg, 
and those who go for broke, like 
Connors. With nets and lines, 
though, tennis demands more 
control than does racquetball, and 
‘go for broke” players have been 
getting more and more common 
on the racquetball court. Lately 
the game has become more de- 
pendent on power and quick- 
ness, and younger players have 
taken over. Egerman’s cham- 
pionship is one example, but con- 
sider this: the other three semi- 
finalists for his championship 
were 15, 17, and 19. ‘People defi- 
nitely peak early in racquetball,” 
Daley says. ‘But that’s true in 
many racket sports. Jimmy Con- 
nors has seen better days, and 
what’s he — 23?” 

This sport of the young has be- 
come quite a status symbol of 
late. A standing joke on the To- 
night show is that Californians 
won't talk about anything but 
their racquetball scores. Adver- 
tisements have been featuring 
racquetball players either in 
action of just holding a racquet 
next to a product. Now, instead of 
coming home from the basket- 
ball court for a cold beer, people 
are coming from the racquetball 
club. Even the folks who make 
Cadillacs have changed their 

Continued on page 8 
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SUPER LOCKS 
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Bicycles 


Motorcycles 


Mopeds 


The ultimate locking system for any two wheel 
vehicles 


® Fully hardened alloy armor 
steel construction 

@ High security 7-pin tubular 
lock 

@ Unique double locking 
mechanism secures both ends 
of the shackle 

© Compact and light 

@ Fully coated with thick (.050) 
vinyl 
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retailers of bicycles. 
mopeds. and motorcycles 
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Racquet 


Continued from page 6 
approach. ‘Five years ago all they 
had in their ads were golfers,” 
says Pete Crummy. “Then for a 
while it was tennis players. Now 
they use racquetball players.” 
How does he know? It’s his busi- 
ness to know. No longer the Mas- 
sachusetts chairman, Crummy 
has founded a corporation, Rac- 
quetball Enterprises. When you 
call him at his office and he’s not 
in, his answering service tells you 
he’s out ‘making megabucks for 
one of my many satisfied custo- 
mers.’ His corporation promotes 
the game and tries to get his 
clients, club owners, a_ bigger 
chunk of the money floating 
around it. ‘They don’t know a 
thing about the racquetball busi- 
ness, and I help them do what will 
be best for their club as well as for 
the sport. After all, lots of people 
are playing today, but who knows 
if they will continue or if it’s just 
a fad?” 

He may tell you he’s not sure it 
will last, but you can tell he’s con- 
fident racquetball will be around 
for a long time. “It’s got every- 
thing you'd want in a sport except 
the sun,” he says. “Now, I'll 
admit that there’s nothing better 
than a game of tennis on a great 
day. But it’s always too hot, too 
cold, too windy — there just aren’t 


many great days.” 

There may not be great days, 
but there are good ones. And two 
days after I get trounced nine of 
10 times by my friend, we return 
to the same court. This time I’m 
determined to make him run, 
make his shirt sopping wet, make 
him wish he’d never taught me to 
play. We quit after five games, 
and I’ve won three of them. Not 
great, but not bad, either. It just 
goes to show that you can learn 
this sport pretty quickly — and 
that there are, indeed, good days. 


Tennis 


Continued from page 3 

— Developing programs for 
specific age groups. Clubs that 
give special attention to different 
age groups ultimately gain more 
members. A strong teaching pro- 
gram for persons trying to per- 
fect their game results in their 
staying with tennis much longer. 

In these times, when so little 
goes for free, the Franklin Field 
Park Tennis Club, in Dorchester, 
provides free lessons for children 
between seven and 17. Lessons 
take up the courts for three hours 
five afternoons a week, and reach 
250 kids a year in five sessions. 
“Tennis lessons are usually so 
expensive that the inner-city kids 
don’t get a chance to play,”’ says 
Jim Smith, the Franklin Field 


manager. “Our lessons would 
cost a kid $500 somewhere else. 
Here they get them for free, and 
most of our kids get tennis schol- 
arships to college after leaving 
here.” 

The Natick Racquet Club is 
also noted for its strong junior 
program, as well as for its “’Ten- 
nis in No Time” classes for 
women. The latter is an inten- 
sive, basic-level program span- 
ning six 90-minute sessions over 
three weeks, and its price, $65, in- 
cludes a summer membership at 


the club. 


The Natick club is also plan- 
ning a unique program that will 
include lessons and game-arrang- 
ing for persons older than 50. 
“There’s a large potential market 
in seniors,” says Pat Judd, Na- 
tick’s assistant manager. ‘They 
want to play, but they don’t want 
to be run off the court by spright- 
ly 20-year-olds.” 


— Arranging games and matches. ' 


The Natick and Weston Racquet 
Clubs, among others, include 
game-arranging and match-mak- 
ing in their services. ‘We've got 
1800 members in the winter,” 
says Richard Trant, the Weston 
club‘s president. “We guarantee 
them partners — about half are 
single professionals, the rest are 
couples.” 

The premise in match-making 
is that people will come back to 
play tennis if they have someone 
to play with. Natick has ar- 


ranged games for its members for 
the last five years, matching play- 
ers of similar abilities. A full-time 
coordinator evaluates members’ 
skills, tags them with a National 
Tennis Rating, and keeps their 
names on file. ‘It’s popular 
here,” Pat Judd says. “People 
who join the club obviously don’t 
know many other people, and this 
gets them together.” 


Clubs can’t afford to provide 
free clinics anymore, but they can 
retain members’ interest with 
low-cost, weekend-long clinics 
once a season and occasional 
mini-clinics on subtler points of 
the game. Tournaments and the 
like for members are also well- 
attended. 


— Maintaining a club atmo- 
sphere. There has always been an 
elitism about tennis. When the 
game reached its greatest popu- 
larity, a few years ago, some clubs 
found it advantageous to main- 
tain that sense of exclusivity by 
switching to membership-only 
policies. The Weston Racquet 
Club, like others, caters to its 
members’ off-court needs, offer- 
ing spacious lounges, restaurants 
and bars. ‘Our approach to keep- 
ing up business these last three 
years was not to put in racquet- 
ball courts, but instead to make 
our tennis facilities the finest 
around,” Weston’s Trant says. 
“So we put in new court surfaces 
and built a pub and restaurant.” 

The bubbled Charles River Park 




















SUNDAY, JUNE 8th 
IS BOSTON’S BIKE DAY 


COME JOIN US IN RIDES, A RALLY, 
AND A BIKE FAIR 


MEET AT ONE OF THE 
FOLLOWING STAR MARKETS: 


9:00 to 10:00 — 


Porter Square, 





Cambridge .. 


. Beacon St., Brookline 


... Western Ave., Brighton and join a 
group ride to the Boston Common. 
People wishing to show their support 


for the Massachusetts’ 


Special 


Olympics (which helps retarded people 
compete in sports), can buy a Bike Day 
’80 T Shirt ($3 adults, $2 children). 


RIDE TO THE BOSTON COMMON 
10:30 to 12:00 — in support of the 





Massachusetts’ Special Olympics and 


experience city cycling with other 


committed cyclists 


RALLY AT BOSTON COMMON 
12:00 to 1:00 — and hear guest 
speakers from Boston and Washington 
discuss the bicycle, the future, the 
special olympics, and what we can do 





to help our country. 


MASS RIDE 
1:00 to 1:30 — to Riverbend Park, 
Cambridge and celebrate the bicycle at 
Bike Fair ’'80. You'll be surprised to see 
how much you didn’t know about the 
bicycle — the past and the future. 





For more information call: 491-RIDE 


Presented by The Boston Area Bicycle Coalition 





Tennis Club, off Storrow Drive, 
also includes a restaurant in its 
structure. ‘Our club members 
come here for lunch because they 
know each other,” says Charlie 
Seitzman, who manages the 600- 
member facility. ‘We've attract- 
ed people who like the feeling of 
belonging to a club, who like the 
friendliness here.’’ Besides pro- 
viding the usual tournaments and 
round-robin games, Charles 
River Park offers brunches, bar- 
becues, and dances to its mem- 
bers, who are, for the most part, 
single. 

— Providing extras. In order to 
make it easier for mothers to play 
during the daytime off-hours, 
clubs. are arranging child-care 
centers within eyesight of the 
courts. Most clubs charge a flat 
fee to watch children all morn- 
ing, but the Boston Tennis Cen- 
ter watches the babies for 
nothing. ‘Daytime hours have al- 
ways been slow,” says Ruth Sig- 
ler, “and we're trying all we can 
to get people on the courts every 
hour.”” The Boston Tennis Cen- 
ter management is also consider- 
ing running a mini-van between 
the club and South Station, one- 
and-a-half miles away, to make it 
easier for the lunch-hour crowd. 

Charles River Park, which is 
probably more conveniently lo- 
cated for downtown profession- 
als, provides three hours’ free 
parking for its players. Which is 
only fair, considering that the 
club is situated atop five floors of 
indoor parking. 

.— Offering a variety of 
membership plans. Club man- 
agers talk of “contract time’ and 
‘open time,’ arrangements under 
which members pay an hourly 
rate for court time in addition to a 
seasonal or annual membership 
fee. The difference is that under 
the former, one “rents” a court 
for a specific time during the week 
and pays even if he doesn’t use it; 
under the latter, one plays any 
time he wishes, provided a court 
is open. 

At the Mt. Auburn Tennis 
Club, a facility in Watertown that 
has 10 indoor courts and em- 
ploys 10 full-time professionals, 
the annual membership is $150 
per adult or $270 per couple. 
Court time costs $14 an hour dur- 
ing prime time, which is about 
what other clubs in the area 
charge. The Boston Tennis Club, 
which charges an annual fee of 
$145 per adult for use of both its 
tennis and racquetball courts, in- 
creased its fee by $45 between 
1974 and ’75, when business was 
at its best. The fee was reduced 
after 1000 members dropped out, 
but it has risen steadily over the 
years with inflation. 

Mr. Auburn, interestingly, has 
moved away from contract-time 
business and toward open-time 
business in its six-year run. “It 
used to be that everyone had con- 
tract time,” says Paul Crowley, 
the club’s manager. ‘They paid 
the club in advance and came to 
play once a week. It took very lit- 
tle work on our part. Now we've 
backed off on contract time, and 
left more time for open courts. 
This way, people don’t always 
play with the same faces week 
after week. It takes a full staff of 
25 to coordinate schedules, but 
we're into serious tennis here, and 
we're willing to do that.’ 

Certainly, tennis entrepre- 
neurs have had to hustle to keep 
the game from becoming a has- 





John Cunniff 
Sporting Goods 
447 West Broadway 
South Boston 
269-3403 


Sporting Goods, 
Sportswear, 
Team Uniforms 
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Precision Flyers 
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been. Now that the’ fad factor in 
tennis has run its course — some 
of those 40 million piayers had to 
nd the game too hard to master 
and not worth the energy and ex 
pense — the tennis boom is over. 
Which is probably part of the 
cycle, because high interest rates 
discourage the construction of 
nore tennis courts (which went 
up at the rate of 10,000 a year iit 
the early ‘70s) anyway. Fs 


Bikes 

Continued from page 1 

and more relaxed, you sleep bet- 
ter, and your circulation is 
improved. And over the long run, 
you reduce the risk of cardio- 
vascular disease. 

Whether you use your bike for 
a 30-mile commute or for short 
hops around town, it is much 
more enjoyable when you get the 
most etticient ride possible. Any 
bike — be it an $800 15-speed or a 
balloon-tired, coaster-braked 
dinosaur — runs better when it’s 
properiy adjusted and tuned. 
While cars have many difticuit- 
fo-service parts (a death threat 
couldn t get me to take apart a car 
transmission), you don't have to 
be much of a mechanic to get 
your bicycle in top running order 
and keep it there. This doesn’t 
mean you should rush out and rip 
apart the crankset if you ve never 
touched a wrench before. There 
are many sources from which you 
can learn how to do anything 
from simple maintenance and re- 
pairs to a complete overhaul. 
Knowing and understanding your 
bicycle can make maintenance 
less of a chore. 

For someone who wishes to 
learn by books, there are many 
available. The two most often 
recommended are Anybody’s 
Bike Book, by Tom Cuthbertson 
($4.95), and Richard's Bicycle 
Book, by Richard Ballantine 
($4.95). The former is mostly 
about repair and maintenance, 
and doesn’t presume that the 
reader has any prior knowledge 
(about bicycles, that is); the latter 
is more comprehensive, in- 
cluding a repair section and chap- 
ters about buying a bike and 
about cycling techniques for more 
efficient riding 

But neither books nor triai and 
error can take the place of per- 
sonal instruction, which is readily 
available if you look around. For 
example, the Boston Center for 
Adult Education (5 Common- 
wealth Avenue, 267-4430) has 
two courses for people who wish 
to make bicycling more a part of 
their transportation. One, on 
bicycling in Boston ($22; it starts 
Tune 12}, covers the wheres and 


hows and basic maintenance; the 
other is an eight-week course in 
elementary repair ($47: it starts 
june 11). The ee 

registrants 

oOurses 

The Cambridge Center for 
Adult Eaucation (42 Brattle Sit 
547-0789) has a tive-week course 
on bicycie repair ($25); the cen- 
ter offers four different sections 
starting June 10 and 11 and July 
iS and 16. Registration began 
Monday, May 12, and wili con 
tinue only until the sections are 
Filled. 

The Cambridge center's course 
is held at the Bicycle Repair Col- 
lective (351 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, 868-3392), a non-profit 
center for the ‘‘demystification of 
bikes.’ Besides providing space 
for classes, the collective rents 
space and tools for $2 an hour ($4 
an hour with the help of a 
mechanic). You can also pay flat 
rates to learn how to overhaul the 
four bearings (wheels, crankset 
and headset) or to repair flats. If 
any of these prices seem high to 
you, just remember how much 
you won't have to pay next time 
when you don’t have to take it to 
a shop. The collective also does 
repairs for you (but would rather 
help you learn how to do them) 
and sells parts and accessories. 
Another place that holds 

Continued on page 10 








HANG IN THERE THIS WEEKEND! 





Go Hang Gliding at the 
AEOLUS Flight Training 
Center at Groton Hills 
Ski Area, Groton, Mass. 











Certified Instruction « Complete 
6-Hour Course, All Equipment 
Supplied: $39.95 

Over 4500 Students Have Been 
Taught Safely 


Saturday, Sunday and Holidays 
. 9:00 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 
HANG GLIDER, inc. = Py! 


c/o GROTON HILLS RECREATION AREA 
Martins Pond Rd., Box 744, Groton, Ma. 01450 


























ALL THE 
GREAT THINGS 
OF SUMMER 
ARE AT 
SIDNEY HILL 
YEAR-ROUND 


You don't have to drive far 

to get that farawoy feeling. 

It's waiting for you right now 
at the Sidney Hill Country Club. 


Everything you wont is here today. Full dining 
facilities. Six tennis courts. A large indoorf,. 
pool as wel! as an outdoor pool that is the ? * 
second largest in all New England. yee 


b> + +-+-+-4-4+ + + 74 


We have complete health facilities for men and 
women. Steam and sauna. Whirlpool, massage and » 
personalized programs for Body Building and 

weight control. 

We have squash and racquetball courts, cocktail 
lounges and a complete beauty salon for 

men & women. 

Think about becoming a member! WHAT BETTER WAY 
IS THERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER? Sidney Hill 

Country Club gives you something to look forward 

to every day. 


Call Jean Keough or Tricia Gradone at 332-6100 
for information on how to join. 


ST he situey Sid County Cll 


77 Florence St., Chestnut Hill, Ma. — 332-6100 





ATH He + 9-474 | 
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8’x10’ FAMILY 
CAMPING TENTS 


All aluminum outside 
frame. Some lightweight 
nylon walis, most canvas 
wails ¢ all canvas roof ¢ all 
with cross-thru window 
vent and zipper screen SALE 


doors. 
Reg. retail is 1st qual. PRICE 


sos 





SAVE 30%-60% 


FULL SIZE FAMILY| 
CAMPING TENTS 


9x12 — 
Same features 
as 8'x10' 


Reg. 
$99-$169.95 if SALE 
ist quality PRICE 


$79* 





10’x14 & 10°x16’ 
LARGE FAMILY 
CAMPING TENTS 


incl. combo 
tent & screen 


house tents SALE 


Reg. 
$129.95-$199.95 
if 1st quality PRICE 


$99° 





HILTON TENT CITY 


“| SAL 3 | SPECIAL PURCHASE 


FROM A TOP NAME -4>5. 
MANUFACTURER! (4), 


es 


COMPANION 
SPECIAL 


Over 1000 irreg. of full size family sleep- 
ing bags. See nyion shelis, cotton shells, 
hollow fill insulation, dacron insulation. 


Reg. 
4.34% SALE PRICE 


if perfect Sf 4s 


HILTON’S TENT CITY 


272 FRIEND ST., BOSTON, Near No. Station 


227-9104 


227-9242 











Tish and Roger Hamblin 
Waterville Valley, 

N.H. 03223 603-236-8383 
AAA Exceptional Rating 


romantic place to 
hideaway in 


That’s how Mademoiselle Magazine recently des- 
cribed the Snowy Owl. And Ian Keown tn his Very 
Special Places, A Lover's Guide to America, sees the 
inn as ‘one of the most beautiful lodges in the coun- 
try.’ While others see us as romantic and beautiful, 
we've always thought of our inn as comfortable, 
relaxing and elegant with a strong dose of New Eng- 
land warmth and hospitality. In our valley you'll find 
New England's finest outdoor tennis (18' clay courts), 
a sporty nine hole golf course, swimming, hiking, 
fishing and excellent dining. Come see it all from the 
Owl’s Nest Lookout, high above the Snowy Owl Inn. 


Reasonable summer rates. S 


Ww 


Inn 











Continued from page 9 

classes, rents repair space, and 
gives mechanical advice is Mys- 
tic Cycles (736 Broadway, Somer- 
ville, 666-3992). For a member- 
ship fee ($5 for the first year, 
$3.50 thereafter; with it comes a 
10 percent discount on parts, 
accessories, and ‘classes) you can 
use space and tools there for $1 an 
hour ($5 an hour with a 
mechanic’s help). 

Both the Bicycle Repair Col- 
lective and Mystic Cycles have 
classes especially for women. 
They are crowded on Saturdays, 
so if you can, go on a weekday, 
especially in the morning. 

Mystic Cycles also sells bikes 
that have been rebuilt with parts 
taken from a basement chock full 
of bikes. These rebuilt models 
come with a full one-year new- 
bike guarantee (including a 30- 
day adjustment period). A three- 
speed will cost $65 and up, a 10- 
speed about $110. There’s a 
three-week waiting period for 
them, and they probably won’t 
have the features of a $500 racing 
bike, but they’re good, multi- 
purpose transportation — which 
might be just what you want if 
you've already had five expen- 
sive bikes stolen. Mystic Cycles 
also sells used bikes, which go for 
about $20 less and come with a 
limited warranty. 

Don’t feel you have to have'a 
brand new bike to enjoy cycling. 
That old Schwinn in the garage 
may surprise you when it’s 
adjusted and tuned up properly. 
But if you have the money and 
would prefer a new bike, there are 
some things you should know. 
Most bicycling books and consum- 
er guides offer more detailed 
advice than I can here (check 
libraries and bookstores), but here 
are a few basic questions you 
should ask yourself: what will 
you use the bicycle for? Short 
errands only, or for longer rides 
as well? How much care will you 
give it? How much do you want 
to spend? 

Ten-speeds are usually (but not 
always) lightweight and designed 
to be ridden longer distances. The 
drop handlebars, gears, and 
skinny saddle may look uncom- 
fortabie at first, but they’ve been 
carefully designed and de- 
veloped over the years. The drop 
handlebars enable you to dis- 
tribute your weight between your 
arms and seat, thereby taking 
riding shocks off your back; to 
use more back and leg muscles to 
pedal; and to cut down wind re- 
sistence by making you lower 
The gears allow you to pedal at a 
constant rate regardless of the ter- 
rain you're covering. This is the 
most efficient way to cycle (inci- 
dentally, toe clips are highly 
recommended, to maintain even 
pedaling). You should find your 
own rate, since it varies from one 
cyclist to the next; practice this on 
a long stretch of road, as it’s dif- 
ficult to find the most comfort 
able rate in stop-and-go traffic 
The saddle (a new one may take 
some breaking in) is designed to 
minimize friction on your legs 
and to eliminate bouncing, which 
can dissipate your energy 

Some people still prefer flat 
handlebars, three or no speeds 
and a mattress saddle. That's fine 
You should buy a bike you'll use 
If you want a knockabout, no- 
care bike for short trips, a one- or 
three-speed is better. Similarly, 
for a kid who rides off curbs or 
throws his bike around, don’t get 
an ultra-light, delicate 10-speed 
bike; find something that will 
stand the abuse. Think realistic- 
ally about your needs. If you 
can’t spend very much and want a 
new bike, don’t try to get a cheap 
10-speed; i not necessarily 
better than a one- or three-speed. 
Of course, you may find a 
genuine bargain, but know what 
to look for. 

If you haven’t had much ex- 
perience with bikes, you'd 
probably do well to buy one at a 
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bike shop. Department stores and 
discount houses generally don’t 
have bike mechanics to assemble 
and adjust their bikes (which are 
shipped unassembled). And how 
well it is assembled determines to 
a great extent how well it works. 

How does one choose a bike 
shop? There are many fine ones 
throughout the area; shop around 
and ask questions. A. high- 
volume shop where you can get a 
better price may not always be 
best, especially if the salesperson 
isn’t interested in helping you 
find the bike ‘that’s best. Most 
bicycle manufacturers give life- 
time warranties on the frames, 
but bike shops often guarantee 
the whole bike. I visited four 
shops in Cambridge, and all give 
one-year new-bike warranties, 
with varying free-adjustment 
periods. This quick review is to 
give you an idea of how they 
differ and what price ranges they 
offer. 

The Bicycle Exchange has 
three-speeds for between $125 
and $305, 10-speeds for between 
$155 and $1300, and used bikes 
for about 30 to 50 percent less. It 
also has a service area that can be 
used for minor repairs or for in- 
stalling accessories. Cambridge 
Cycle Mart has many bikes for 
children, three-speeds for from 
$99 to $215, five- and 10-speeds for 
from $130 to $900, and some 
discounts. It offers the same one- 
year guarantee on both new and 
used bikes. The Bicycle Work- 
shop sells few three-speeds, 
mostly 10-speeds starting at 
around $175. It does have used 
three-speeds for from $50 to 
$100, and used 10-speeds for less 
than $125 with a limited war- 
ranty. Lifecycle sells only bikes 
with 10 or more speeds; they cost 
from $175 to $2000, but the most 
popular are about $250. It sells no 
used bikes; it feels customers will 
get a better price selling their 
bikes independently than by 
trading them in. 

There are plenty of horror 
stories about bike theft and its in- 
crease in major cities. You can put 
the odds in your favor by taking 
proper precautions. The first is 
always to lock your bike to a sta- 
tionary object. Any lock is better 
than none, but the best locks are 
the horseshoe-shaped type. You 
can pay anywhere from $18 to 
$30 for one, and some come with 
a guarantee against lock failure. 
Spokesmen for two lock com- 
panies told me only a very few 
owners have ever had to file 
claims. Eighteen dollars may seem 
like a high price for a lock, but it’s 
cheaper than replacing your bike. 
At the very least, get a padlock 
and a case-hardened chain; when 
locking your bike, run the chain 
or lock through the frame and 
back wheel. If you have quick- 
release hubs, remove the front 
wheel and lock it or take it with 
you. (My preference is not to 
have quick-release hubs; I’m too 
lazy to remove the wheel each 
time I park.) Register your bike 
with your local police, and use 
their engraver to put a code num- 
ber, preferably your Social 
Security number, on the under- 
side of the frame. The Cam- 
bridge Police told me they have 30 
to 40 recovered bicycles for which 
they can’t find owners because 
they’re not registered or marked. 
(The police will auction them off 
in June — call for the date.) 

If you need information or 
would like to help promote 
bicycling in Boston, get in touch 
with the BABC (3 Joy St., Boston 
02108, 491-RIDE). It is about 550 
members strong and is working to 
promote bicycling through pub- 
licity and legislation and to edu- 
cate both cyclists and motorists. 
Its Bike Day is on June 8; there'll 
be a rally at Boston Common and 
a ride down Commonwealth 
Avenue to a bike fair on the 
banks of the Charles in ‘Cam- 
bridge. Other local cycling groups 
are the American Youth Hostels 
(251 Harvard St., Brookline 
02146, 731-6692) and the Charles 
River Wheelmen (3 Bow St., 
Cambridge 02138). Ask your 
local cycle shop for others. @ 
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presents the 


1980 RM125 ON SALE 


Special for 
May & June Only 


Suzuki of Boston 
929 Main St. 
Waltham, Ma. 
(617) 891-8830 


Suzuki of Reading 
172 Main St. 
Reading, Ma. 

(617) 944-8600 


Granite State Suzuki 
546 Amherst Street 
Nashua, N.H. 
(603) 883-4243 








(603) 889-8897 


Sky Cycle, Inc. 
402 Electric Ave. 
(Rte. 13) 
Lunenberg, Ma. 
(617) 345-7360 


Suzuki © Yamaha of Quincy 
94 Franklin St. 
Quincy, Ma. 

(617) 472-1622 





























Everyone has these bicycles on the 
drawing board. Except us. 






















Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren't expensive. 

Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 

to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 
doesn't. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 
frame costs dramatically. 

Our competitors would like to 
build their own affordably priced 
chrome molybdenum bicycle. 
But only Fuji had made the 
technological breakthrough that 
makes the sleek Royale possible. 
We're on the road. They'll 
have to wait for another day. 











The Royale by Fujii: First and Foremost. 
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Living aloft in Boston 


The state of commercial-to-residential conversion 


Photos by Stuart R 


by Buz Hargraves 


ot long ago, a weekend visitor to 

N the industrial area east of Fort 
‘ Point Channel would have found 
an urban ghost town. Though humming 
with commerce during the week, this 
multi-level mass of solid, many-colored 
brick warehouses was peacefully aban- 
doned on Saturdays and Sundays: one- 
and-a-half million feet of floor space and 


not a soul in sight, the only sound coming 
from an occasional seagull. 

That has changed now. Under the 
shadow of the Summer Street overpass 
on Congress Street, two antique shops 
have appeared. Unnecessarily large signs 
slapped on warehouse facades advertise 
space for sale or lease. Some very domes- 
tic-looking garbage is turning up in 


























trashbins in alleys between Stark brick fa- 
cades, and a prescient graffitist has 
sprayed in Day-Glo orange on an A- 
Street building: “Mondo Condo.” Is it 
the beginning of a trend? The young, 
moneyed, and restless have taken to cas- 
ing the area on weekends, hoping they 
will be the first to know. If legally sanc- 
tioned loft living comes to Boston, this is 
where it will take hold. 

Across the channel and the tracks, in 
the area bounded by Atlantic Avenue, 
Kneeland Street, and the Central Artery, 
other tokens of nascent loft development 
are evident. Some residential lofts, 
notably those developed through the ef- 
forts of the Artists’ Foundation, have 
been around for some time now. This ac- 
tive but not thriving commercial area, 
called the Leather District for the many 
shoe concerns there, has fewer residen- 
tial possibilities than Fort Point Channel 
but is still an area being watched by 
developers and loft seekers alike for pos- 
sibilities of converting underused space 
to airy residences. 

Several factors will have a bearing on 
whether residential loft development ac- 
celerates in these two areas in the coming 
months and years. One is a BRA report, 
due to be released this week, on the 
Leather District. According to BRA plan- 
ner Larry Koff, it will propose guidelines 
that the city would like to see imple- 
mented wherever residential develop- 
ment in commercial areas is being con- 
sidered. Since loft development inevi- 
tably happens in areas not zoned for resi- 
dential use, zoning and building-code 
provisions are quite often at odds with 
what the potential loft dweller or de- 
veloper envisions. And while the city and 
the BRA generally favor the develop- 
ment of needed housing, they do not wish 
it at the expense of the commercial and 
industrial communities. 

Loft living has only recently taken on 
high-fashion status; it is an activity with 
a modest history, and if it had not been 
associated with artists, chances are the 
bourgeoisie would never have expressed 
an interest in it. Working artists have 
long used lofts for practical reasons: they 
are often cheap; they are spacious and 
unfinished, making it possible for an art- 
ist to spread out and not be concerned 
about damaging surroundings; and, con- 
sistent with the view of artists as bohe- 
mian, lofts are usually in non-residential 
areas, which keeps the distinct behaviors 
and cultures of artists and upright citi- 
zens safely apart from one another. 

In many cases, such artists’ lofts are 


Typical Boston loft spaces before, 
during, and after conversion 











illegally occupied and lacking many of 
the amenities Americans have come to 
consider essential for domestic life. In 
other cases, though, artists have grouped 
together to purchase or lease a building of 
lofts on a legal basis, using the space for 
both working and shelter. These loft 
apartments must be as well-appointed as 
any other multi-dwelling structure, in 
order to meet building-code require- 
ments for residences. 

It is this type of loft that has inspired 
today’s chic designer loft, of the kind 
seen occasionally in Sunday or slick- 
paged magazines. Such lofts are a far cry 
from what a working artist would desire 
or could afford, but are nonetheless a ris- 
ing star in today’s urban-housing mar- 
ket. Thus lofts can be seen following the 
career path set out by denim jeans: first a 
functional possession of a working mi- 
nority, next upgraded to a symbol of an 
unconventional and probably lurid life- 
style, and now co-opted as a designer 
product, usually over-priced and with 
distinct features of its own, but not fit for 
its original purpose. 

Many who can afford lofts want them, 
and developers, too, find loft conver- 
sions attractive. Certain structures not 
traditionally used for housing become 
available for residential conversion (such 
as warehouses and factories), and while 
such buildings may require extensive 
plumbing, electric4l, and heating/ven- 
tilation/air-conditioning work to “bring 
them up to code,” less structural work is 
necessary than for a conventional hous- 
ing-unit conversion. 

These factors — housing demand and 
development opportunity — have made 
commercial loft conversions a big busi- 
ness in some older manufacturing cities, 
particularly New York. In Boston, the 
movement is just getting under way and 
cannot be expected to move quickly, con- 
sidering the economy, legal require- 
ments, and uncertainty about future 
plans for the areas in which loft living is 
likely to increase. In the Leather District, 
no further plans have reached the pro- 
posal stage, but according to Koff, some 
are being talked about now. Potential de- 
velopers are waiting to see the soon-to- 
be-released report on the district, which 
will clarify the city’s posture on further 
housing development there and detail 
other plans or ideas the city may have for 
the area. 

The Leather District’s heyday is long 
past now, but the area is clean, well-con- 
structed, and the home of several busi- 
nesses. Its proximity to downtown makes 
it attractive to urban workers but also 
limits the possibilities of much more resi- 
dential development: it is closely con- 
structed, with little open space and scarce 
on-street parking. The area cannot con- 
tain an influx of around-the-clock resi- 
dents. 

The Fort Point Channel (FPC) area has 
far greater possibilities. It, too, is well 
past its commercial prime, which came in 
the first few decades of the century, when 
the Boston Wharf Company erected 80 
buildings, all but a few of the structures 
in the whole district. Today, the circular 
BW Co. logo still emblazons the build- 
ings that once served as stopping places 
for the mammoth volume of goods 
moving in and out of Boston Harbor. 
With New England’s decline as a manu- 
facturing and shipping center in the past 
half century, the Boston Wharf ware- 
house empire has suffered increasingly 
high vacancy rates, but all the buildings, 
averaging six stories with basements, are 
structurally sound; all have one or more 
elevators, and many are fully heated. 

Also convenient to downtown, FPC is 
ruggedly picturesque, making it even 
more attractive as a new housing area, 
and Boston Wharf Company is not una- 
ware of its housing potential. It has got- 
ten the go-ahead to develop a number of 
market-rate condominiums on Sleeper 
Street. These units are described as “‘loft- 
type’’ apartments by Boston Wharf, but a 
BRA spokesman says they will be more 
conventional housing units. 

Boston Wharf has been approached by 
an artists’ group about actual loft co 

Continued on page 1 
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Price wars in the international bazaar 


by Barbara Wallraff 


nce upon a time, if you wanted 

an Oriental rug, you wanted a 

luxurious, hand-knotted floor 
covering, of natural fibers dyed with 
natural pigments, that had almost cer- 
tainly been made in Iran — or maybe then 
it was still called Persia. Long, long be- 
fore the Iranians were Iranians and be- 
fore they'd even discovered alk their oil, 
their rugs were famous and much sought- 
after. 

Some of the reasons for the popularity 
of Iranian rugs persist unto the present 
day. But now it’s recognized that real Ori- 
ental rugs can come from places other 
than Iran and that they all share certain 
favorable characteristics. For one, when 
you move, Oriental rugs move with you; 
this is as much an asset to a modern 


apartment-dweller who can’t quite bring. 


himself to spring for wall-to-wall as it 
was to the nomads who made the first 
Oriental carpets for their own use. For 
another, though they’re time-consuming 
for those who make them, and expensive 
(say, a couple hundred dollars and up for 
an area rug, new) to those who buy them, 
they come in lots of different colors, pat- 
terns, and sizes, to fit different rooms, 
tastes, and budgets. And then they’re ter- 
rifically long-lasting — today’s well-made 
new carpet, properly cared for, will look 
better than you will 50 years from now. 


Perhaps best of all, a fine Oriental carpet 
tends to increase in financial value even 
while it’s underfoot. 

A number of countries, in a “rug belt’ 
stretching from the Balkan states through 
the Middle East and into India and Chi- 
na, have rug-making traditions nearly as 
old as Iran's. The old ‘an Oriental rug is a 
Persian rug” idea stems from the Per- 
sians’ long-standing reputation for creat- 
ing rugs of especially high quality, which 
led to their rugs’ being the ones most 
commonly exported overseas. In recent 
years, the reputation of Iranian rugs has 
driven prices — for both new and old rugs 
— to nearly incredible heights: how about 
$15,000 for a nine-by-12 carpet? So it’s 
not surprising that better values for your 
(limited number of) dollars can now be 
found among the products of some other 
rug-belt countries. 

No matter how you feel about Iran just 
now, it’s all right, since new Iranian rugs 
are scarcely available at any price. A 
mixed blessing is that the good guys keep 
changing as rug merchants make new dis- 
coveries. When a number of rug dealers 
find high-quality carpets coming from an 
area they'd previously passed over, the 
prices for such rugs go up. Obviously, 
the trick is to buy them before everyone 
else knows about and wants them too. 

It's the same theory on which some 








people acquired now-famous art collec- 
tions at reasonable prices. They bought 
before prices rose whether they wanted 
something for its own enjoyment, for its 
investment value, or for both. Naturally, 
most truly successful art collectors 
haven't just been lucky. Either they've 
known a lot about art or they’ve been 
coached by someone who's well-in- 
formed. The same goes for getting a good 
buy on an Oriental carpet: it helps to 
listen to — or to be — an expert. 

As the latter, George Grillo qualifies. 
He began in the Oriental-rug business 20 
years ago as a salesman and then worked 
briefly as a carpet-repairer. He’s been a 
self-employed wholesale and retail mer- 
chant of new and used rugs for the past 
14 years. Grillo says he started his busi- 
ness with $1000 for capital; his success at 
the investment game was demonstrated 
last year when he made the down pay- 
ment on the Watertown Square building 
that now houses his Oriental-rug gallery 
with the proceeds from the sale of a 
couple of rugs. A nattily dressed man 
with a rather theatrical manner of speak- 
ing (which he employs in several lan- 
guages), Grillo regularly makes buying 
trips to rugs’ countries of origin. He was 
in Iran as recently as last February. 

Careful attention has to be paid to the 
actual grade (or quality) of Iranian rugs,” 














Grillo confirms. “It’s well-known to 
knowledgeable dealers that inferior 
grades of rugs are selling on the reputa- 
tion of the Iranian rug. The better grades 
are extremely costly. Most people cannot 
afford them. We're talking a few thou- 
sand dollars at least. The political situa- 
tion and the embargo have clouded this 
absolute fact, and a lot of the inferior 
grades have ceataes to sell. The mar- 
ket is really searching for replacements. ”’ 

So where are affordable, good-quality 
rugs going to come from. Rather than an- 
swer immediately, Grillo likes first to ex 
plain what quality means ina rug. “In my 
opinion, there are two pillars upon which 
the value of an Oriental rug rests,’ says 
Grillo. “One is its craftsmanship and ma- 
terial. The other is very subjective and 
sometimes very spurious: the art or 
ethnographic value of the rug.” 

Even to a novice, most aspects of 
craftsmanship are readily discernible. Is 
the pattern executed cleanly? Are the 
edges fairly straight? Does the rug lie 
flat? Are the fringed ends neatly fin- 
ished? The intricacy of the pattern 
doesn’t figure much into the level of 
craftsmanship but rather depends more 
on the ethnic group and lifestyle of the 
people who made the rug. Some descen- 
dants or disciples of those nomads who 
originated the Oriental-rug-making tech- 
niques are still roaming, and they carry 
portable looms and have often memo- 
rized basic patterns, which they repro- 
duce and vary a bit. Village-dwellers tend 
to use more sophisticated equipment, and 
urbanites, still more. These differences 
show up in their products. Nomadic tri- 
bal rugs are the simplest and most angu- 
lar in design; ‘town rugs” are the most 
ornate and curvilinear 

Some differences in materials used by 
these three very general groups are also 
pparent: nomadic rug-makers may spin 
and uyc wool for themselves, and their 
rugs will have a somewhat homespun ap- 
pearance and texture. Provided the wool 
and dyes are long-lasting and sound (and 
here, you'll probably have to rely some 
on the reputation of the dealer selling the 
rug), this isn’t a mark of poor quality but 
rather a part of the rug’s character. Some 


rugs have woolen warp threads — the 


lengthwise strands onto which the knots 
are tied, visible only on the back of the 
rug. Others have warp threads made of 
cotton or silk, and once again, none of 
these materials is inherently better than 
any other. Sometimes even the knots that 
make up the design — some or all of them 
— will be made of silk. All-silk rugs have 
a reputation of being slightly less dur- 
able than rugs that are mostly wool, but 

Continued on page 10 
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Top-drawer desk jobs 


A guide to home-office furnishings 











by F.S. Frail 
I: a little-known fact that office 


desks exert a repellent force that 

makes it difficult for their users to 
stay at them for long periods of time 
(hence the creation of water coolers and 
staff meetings). To a lesser degree, desks 
in the home exert this same force, which 
is why most of them are merely catchalls 
for domestic flotsam and jetsam and 
those items you wish to ignore (bills, let- 
ters from alumni associations, etc.) and 
why they are the last places you go to 
find a pen that works. The domestic desk, 
however, can also serve as a short-term 
shelter, akin to the television, where you 
can escape the daily grind under the pre- 
tense of balancing the checkbook or 
writing the Great American Noveliza- 
tion of a made-for-television movie. 

Your desk at home, then, should suit 
your personal non-work style, whether 
that is based on procrastination, fanta- 
sizing, or doodling. There are a number 
of kinds of desks from which to choose. 


Piece work 

The do-it-yourself components desk 
might be called the procrastinators’ 
special. There are innumerable varia- 
tions of the components desk, all basic- 
ally a desk top and supports. The appeal 
of the components desk if you're a pro- 
crastinator is that you can extend the 
business of assembling the thing over a 
period of several months. 

The cheapest desktop can be made 
from particle-board countertop, three- 
quarters of an inch thick and available in 
various widths at about $1 a foot. Flush, 
hollow doors, sturdier and more expen- 
sive than particle board but still cheap, 
come in several widths, lengths, finishes, 
and prices (starting at about $20). Both 
particle-board countertop and_ hollow 
doors can be purchased at lumberyards. 

Some office-furniture stores sell for- 
mica tops with simulated wood surfaces 
(teak, oak, etc.) for about $35. Top-of- 
the-line tops include butcherblock and 
fancy plastic-laminated tops, which sell 
for $100-to-$200 at contemporary-furni- 
ture stores and office-supply stores. 

With the exception of butcherblock, 
which may be too heavy, most tops can 
be supported by a pair of sawhorses. 
Some lumberyards sell sawhorses 
assembled, but usually you have to put 
them together yourself. Sawhorse kits 
cost about $15 a pair. 

Serviceable, even high-tech sawhorses 
are not especially elegant. For a more 
refined look, you can substitute table 
legs. Available at some furniture stores 
and from lumberyards, table legs are 
reasonably priced, starting at about $15 
for a set of four with the appropriate 
hardware. Bear in mind, though, that not 
all tops can be fitted with legs easily, or at 
all. 
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Vintage roll-top, high-priced despite the need for 


Ye 


restoration 


A pair of file cabinets acts as both a 
desk base and storage space for business 
or household records, term papers, park- 
ing tickets, and winter clothes. Discount 
stores sometimes put file cabinets on sale 
for as low as $25 or $30, but someone 
who intends to use them regularly is 
better off spending $50 to $60 each for 
the kind with cradle-suspension and ball- 
bearing drawers. The costlier file cabi- 
nets don’t tip over when both drawers are 
open at once, and their drawers slide easi- 
ly. Better cabinets also come in a variety 
of neutral and primary colors with paint 
jobs that resist scratching. Usually, the 
file cabinets best-suited to use as desk 
bases have two drawers, but some models 
designed for the purpose have three. 
Used file cabinets, incidentally, are hard 
to come by, and because they fetch a good 
resale price, they aren’t necessarily much 
cheaper than brand-new ones. 

At the high end of the scale of compo- 
nent desks, there are lines of modular un- 
its sold in furniture stores. ‘‘Palaset’’ is 
one such line that takes the basic plastic 
cube and elaborates it, into drawer, shelf, 
and storage units. There are also wooden 
units, unfinished, painted, or in various 
wood veneers, designed to line a wall and 
to form not only a desk but cupboards 
and shelving. Charrette, the office- 
supply house, has its own line, the ‘‘Stac- 
Loc” storage system, originally designed 
for draftsmen and the like, consisting of 
desk tops, trestles, storage units, and 
work tables made of imported birch ply- 
wood. Palaset, Stac-Loc, and other modu- 
lar systems are sleek, chic, and higher- 
priced than anything one could put to- 
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gether from lumberyard materials. One of 
the desks in the Stac-Loc system formed 
from a top and a pair of ‘‘storage trestles” 
(each trestle has a shelf as part of its base 
support) goes for about $200. 


Old reltables 

For people interested in a simple free- 
standing desk, there’s always the used 
desk — and by used we mean used, not 
antique. Summer is a good time to look 
for a desk; students are trying to unload 
the furniture they bought last fall, and 
it’s the season of tag, garage, and church 
sales, flea markets, and community auc- 
tions. 

Often the used desk isn’t much to look 
at, at least at first glance. Buried under in- 
numerable layers of paint, the upper- 
most usually godawful orange, tur- 
quoise, or both, the used desk can be a 
pitiful object. Some people respond to the 
sight of such a thing the way others res- 
pond when they see a puppy in a pet 
store — their first impulse is to give it a 
“good home.”’ If you’re such a person, try 
to resist the impulse until you've deter- 
mined whether the desk should be 
‘‘adopted.”’ It should be sturyd, without a 
case of delirium tremens, and without 
cracks or big chips or a deeply scarred 
top. And the desk drawers should move 
in and out easily. If your plan is to strip 
off the paint down to the wood, i.e., 
restore the desk to its original glory, look 
at the underside of the desk top to ascer- 
tain what kind of wood it is (usually peo- 
ple don’t bother painting the underside). 

Restoring a piece of furniture can be an 
arduous task. The simplest means of 








stripping the desk is to take it to a furni- 
ture-restoring place and have it dipped in 
a solution that takes off the offending 
layers of paint, varnish, etc. A dipping 
job can cost as little as $20 to $25; the cost 
varies depending upon how much paint 
there is to be removed, how much desk 
there is, the number of drawers, and so 
on. Some old-furniture experts maintain 
that dipping furniture is harmful to it, too 
strong a treatment; but if the desk is not a 
very valuable piece of furniture, is heavi- 
ly coated with paint, or has a lot of intri- 
cate carving and detailing, dipping is a 
sensible, quick, and easy way of getting 
down to the original surface. Profes- 
sional restorers will also strip a piece of 
furniture by hand, but because the pro- 
cess is lengthier, the cost is higher. 

You could, of course, choose simply to 
repaint the desk, or to strip and restore it 
yourself. Doing it yourself can be re- 
warding, relaxing, and enjoyable; it can 
also be tiresome, smelly, and messy. The 
first restoring project seems to take an 
eternity, the simplest curve or carving can 
take hours to get clean. Fortunately, the 
process is relatively straightforward and 
easy to do, so you needn’t worry about 
ruining the first piece you work on. 
Stripping a desk requires a workplace 
where ventilation is adequate and where 
you can apply the stripper without fear of 
ruining the wall-to-wall. People often 
decide to strip and restore a piece them- 
selves because it costs less than taking it 
to a professional, but this is only true if 
you don’t figure in the value of your free 
time. Stripper costs $10 to $12 a gallon; 
some desks will require more than a 
gallon to strip. You'll also need some fine 
steel wool, gloves to protect your hands, 
and a scraper to remove the stripper. 
After the desk is stripped, you can apply 
a wood stain, wax it with a clear finish, or 
seal it with polyurethane. As we said 
before, the process is not terribly tricky, 
but it makes sense to consult a how-to 
book before you begin. 

Restoring a desk found in a used- 
furniture store or at a tag sale is a project 
that doesn’t appeal to everyone, but an 
already-restored desk or one in pristine 
condition will cost substantially more. It’s 
still possible to find a simple Mission- 
style factory-made oak desk for a reason- 
able price. Plain but functional, old but 
not antique, Mission desks are basic 
writing tables with a single middle drawer 
and side shelves (or sometimes a shelf 
across the bottom). Some come with sim- 
ple carving or detailing. While it was rela- 
tively easy five years ago to find a Mis- 
sion desk for $20, the chances of finding 
one that cheap are slim today. Most cost 
between $40 to $150. Handmade, signed 
Mission desks are a lot more, although 
probably still cheaper than an antique 
rolltop desk. Rolltops also were not very 
valuable a decade or so ago, but their 
price has increased geometrically since 
then. A simple oak or pine rolltop sells 
for $600 or more, while the more elabor- 
ate rolltops in such expensive woods as 
mahogany may cost in the thousands. As 
is often the case with antiques and col- 
lectibles, the price is tied to the scarcity of 
the object, and rolltops are not plentiful 
anymore. Library tables — big solid 
writing tables, often with a green baize or 
leather inlaid surface — are also hard to 
find and, unless one has a house or apart- 
ment with big rooms, hard to accommo- 
date. They start at about $500. 


Practical purposes 

It may well be that tomorrow’s antique 
furnishings will be today’s high-tech. A 
couple of high-tech “desks’’ are the Lyon 
Metal gray-enamel steel shop table (about 
$150, available from industrial-supply 
houses) and a folding metal conference 
table (30 inches by 60 inches, about $80, 
available from office-supply stores). Or 
one can go for the real thing, an office 
desk, made of steel and complete with file 
drawers, pencil trays, and other features 
that en-dcourage organization. Some 
brands, such as Stylex and Haskell, are 
fairly inexpensive, starting at about $170. 

For those with artistic aspirations, a 
drafting table is a good choice. Drafting 
tables are not designed to support a lot of 
weight, which makes them unsuitable for 
typing or stacking books on, but they are 
fine for writing letters or for drawing up 
the plans for your dream house. They 
come with wood tops or with formica- or 
other plastic-laminated surfaces, on a 
metal or wooden base. The simplest 
models start at under $100; the more 
elaborate styles, equipped with special 
mechanisms to adjust the angle of the 
board or with tool and file drawers, ca 
run into the thousands. e 





When it’s time to h 


Rediscovering 


wallpaper, 
discovering 
its virtues 


by Paul Raeburn 


hen you think of wall- 
W paper, you may have in 
mind what's. gradually 


peeling away from the walls of 
your apartment: the stuff your 
landlord got a good deal on, and 
so decided to use in the bed- 
rooms, the living room, and the 
stairway, not to mention on the 
ceiling. Or you may think of 
those flowery wall coverings that 
go with the lace doilies and fancy 
teacups found only in the houses 
of grandmothers. 

Cheap wallpaper, like dripping 
faucets, will always be with us, 
and so will wallpaper patterns 
with names like Floral Bouquet 
and Rose Rondelet. But wise 
wallpaper designers are now 
taking their cues from Sierra Club 
photographs and modern artists, 
and they’re coming up with 
things you might enjoy looking at 
— things that might even make a 
nice living space out of an 
otherwise hopeless room. 

There’s one thing we should 
get straight right from the start. 
It’s not called wallpaper anymore; 
wall covering is now the accepted 
term, at least among the au 
courant. This is because most wall 
coverings are made of viny] rather 
than paper, and some are made of 
fabrics and more exotic materials. 
Most of them are available in pre- 
pasted form, so it’s becoming 
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easier to hang it yourself. (You 
knew there was a catch, didn’t 
you?) 

No matter what you call it, 
paper is more expensive than 
paint, but it’s cheaper and easier 
than painting a mural on your 
living-room wall. And papering 
one wall of a room with a tasteful 
design may not be much more 
expensive than decorating the 
wall with a framed reproduction 
of a Picasso drawing. And as a 
matter of fact, you can buy 
wallpaper with Picasso drawings 
reproduced on it. 


Wallpaper is sold in rolls, each 
of which contains about 35 square 
feet. Widths vary, but the total 
amount of paper on a roll is 
always about the same, unless it’s 
European paper, which will be 
closer to 29 square feet per roll. 
Prices vary from a couple of 
dollars per roll to $40 or more for 
unusual imported papers. A nine- 
by-12-foot room that might cost 
$15 to paint would require at least 
eight rolls of wallpaper — putting 
the cost of doing the room at 
anywhere from $20 to several 
hundred dollars. 


‘Wallpaper is more decorative 
than paint,’ says John Hill of 
B&D Wallpaper in Central 
Square, Cambridge. ‘It can be 
pizzazzy, muted, or it can have a 
Spanish or Oriental motif. If you 
have eclectic furniture, you can 
pull it together with wallpaper, 
and you couldn’t do that with 
anything else.” 

The variety of wall coverings 
available makes it possible to find 
something to satisfy the most 
unusual tastes. But before you 
pick out a pattern, you ve got to 
decide what type of covering you 


want — paper, vinyl, or some 
kind of grass-cloth or textile. 
Paper wall coverings are the most 
economical, with prices ranging 
from $2 or $3 per roll to $10 or 
$12. Vinyl is more expensive but 


is easier to clean. Most wall 


covering sold now is vinyl. It can. 


cost from $6 to $20 per roll, but it 
can be scrubbed with soap and 
water, whereas paper usually can 
withstand only a gentle sponge- 
and-water treatment. The paper 
coverings usually have a light 
covering of vinyl, which is why 
soap and water can be used. But 
difficult stains will probably stay 
there forever. Any attempt to 
scrub will tear the paper. 
Grass cloth is usually 
manufactured in Japan or Korea, 
and it consists of pressed reeds 
and dried bamboo-like plants 
interwoven and fastened to a 
neutral background material. It is 
not washable and, since it can be 
easily torn and damaged, isn't 
recommended for an area that will 
be heavily used, or for any place 
within reach of children. Textile 
wall coverings are made from 
woven fabrics applied to a 
backing material. According to 
John Hill, some grass cloth can be 
sprayed with Scotchguard and 
thus be made slightly washable, 
and some of these fancy wall 
coverings can be vacuumed 
(There are waterless cleaners 
available for use on grass-cloth 
and textile coverings. These 
consist of either a doughy 
substance that can be rubbed 
across the paper to pick up dirt or 
a treated chemical sponge.) 
Another type of wallpaper, 
which is less expensive than 
grass cloth but slightly more 
expensive than vinyl, is made 
with a Mylar backing. The Mylar 
is a glistening metallic silver color 
(or sometimes gold), and it comes 
with various non-metallic 
patterns applied on top of it. In 
Continued on page 9 








ERBED SALE 


Complete bedroom set with 
queen or king size waterbed 
in walnut or maple finish 


Dresser, Mirror, Chest and Bed 


ALL FOR ONLY $699.00 


Also available with bookcase headboard at $799.00 
Nightstand at $79.95 





























Waterbed sheet, queen or king, $29.95 


Padded side rails 
Padded end rail 


Quilts 


$29.95 
$14.95 
$29.95 


and up. 





We offer a Compiete Line of: 


MATTRESSES * BOX SPRINGS * WATERBEDS ¢ PLATFORM BEDS e E-Z ASSEMBLE FURNITURE 








FURNITURE CONNECTIONS 
& WATERBEDS 


222- ARSENAL STREET, WATERTOWN, MASS 923-4000 


OPEN: Mon. Wed.Fri. 10-9; Tue, Thurs, Sat 10-5:30 ¢ Mastercharge ¢ Visa e Credit e Lay-A-Way 
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COMBINATION SERIES LAMP 
by LEDU 


Supplied with flu- 
orescent & incan- 
descent bulbs in 
one vented shade; 
independent or 
simultaneous oper- 
ation, true color 
rendition. 


Day and night casual couch offers standard 

soft height seating with cathedral shaped, 

F ; super soft bolsters. Pre-formed chrome steel 
List Price $89°9 supports on back and both sides anchor solidly 
into thick wood platform with legs. Solid 

urethane foam sofa converts easily to queen- 


fe a 
width bed. Conveniently packed in one carton 
Special Sale Price for easy storage and handling. 
Queen Size: L-73”, H-26”, D-31” $ 00 
Mattress Size: 62” x 73” 1 9 eo 
Based on available stock only 





ECLIPSE BUNK BED 


Here’s the bed that’s 
as functional as it is 
fun for the kids...great 
as twin beds later on. 
Solid maple with two 
Eclipse mattresses. 
Complete with guard 
rail and ladder. Isn't 
that a fantastic buy 

at this sale price? 


Reg. $119.99 
Reg. $399% NOW $79” 


N OW $1 99°9 Different colors available 


Solid Oak Butcher Block YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 2 SOFAS 


Available as 
QUEEN INNERBEDS 
or STRAIGHT SOFA 





SOFA 
Reg. °579° 


NOW *279°% 


by Allied Fine Furniture 


1% inches thick QUEEN 
Sizes available: INNERBED 

30” round Reg. $199.99 NOW 4 19.99 Reg. *699° 

36” round Reg. $249.99 NOW $149.99 99 
42" round Reg. $349.99 NOW$189.99 NOW %339 
30”x48” rectangular Reg. $249.99 NOW $149.99 


36”x60” rectangular Reg. $349.99 NOW $189.99 by eee ae eee 


BOTH UNITS AVAILABLE IN EXTRA HEAVY HURCULON FABRIC 





FURNITURE SPRING 
COMPANY = Sate. 2: 


‘SUPER XL DESK LAMP 


UL APPROVED a Armless Breuer Sidechairs 


Available in colors =e a ‘ FF 
Ris Osada CHAIR See Set) 29%... 
y ) $1 7.99 i o a i \ oa i Sold in Pairs 

, $9. 99 | Only 


60 watts Available in ARMCHAIRS 


$14. 99 & Brown AVAILABLE 


75 watts £ , or S39°° EACH 
Yellow 
Canvas limited time only Sold in Pairs Only 


so eae a0 EBs Nee Sta. 








(WIL SHIRE : - > PIECE 
Fa Atal loom DINETTE 


bs A WORTH SLEEPING ON ? s SS 
SOLD ONLY AS A GROUP P : : SET 
SOFA & LOVE SEAT ie a | reg. 319.99 


Sofa Size: L-86” x H-24” x D-36" 
Love Seat Size: L-62" x H-24” x D-36" 








$ 
Sofa and love seat combination featuring soft wa- SOFA & LOVE SEAT 1 89.99 
terfall cushions and back pillows, square tuxedo : 
transitional arms in Scotchgard Haitian cotton. 2 Piece Group 


Nordic-inspired ensemble in natural 
: P butcher block design. 
Both Pieces Complete for $429.99 Also Available: Queen Innerbed & Loveseat 30" x 54” Trestle table with easy-care high pressure laminate top. 


Rea. $749 rea. 999.99 Matching heavy-duty chairs with seats upholstered in 
9 $ reg Now $529.99 long-wearing Boltaflex vinyl. 
Solid hardwood construction. Easy assembly. 


Congoleum |S Sst 


OR CUrn 
NEW SHIPMENT JUST IN 


: . , Save by 
Eun Saeco er Bed rs ame = assembling it yourself! 


NOW $239.99 Peabe. uit Weal | ) All 3 
Also available as loveseat pee “r pieces, only 
Available in assorted — = 


Herculon A P are _ — I * j $109.99 


and cotton fabri 
n on fabrics reg. 169.99 


UPHOLSTERED ee DIVISION * KINDER INNERBEDS 
Reg. $419.99 


Cie NOW $21 9.99 3 ‘ id m handy take-home cartons 


_“4> CONTEMPORARY ECLIPSE == 
9 HERITAGE é 
ee (OAK FINISH TABLES MATTRESSES fe g 


Esc: fe 
all first quality. a3? 





- 4->s, Your choice: 
2 =e) End or Cocktail Table 
“$19.99 each Group 1 Group2 soe. 


FIRM EXTRA-FIRM SUPER FIRM 
reg. $29.99 each Smoothtop Multi-Quilted Multi-Quilted 


BEDDING BEDDING BEDDING 
Twin size Twin size 


$74.99 eat ane $89.99 mattress & $1 09.99 mae és 


foundation foundation 


Full size,2pc.set $89.99 Full size, 2pc.set $109.99 Full size, 2pc. set $139.99 
Queen size, 2 pc. set $189.99 








<i. ttn Aa Ak 


eee a i SUPER SPECIAL: 
- OF THE WEEK 


Bookcases 
Bring in this coupon and receive a 
20% additional discount 
on any item in the store not listed in this advertisement. 
You must present this coupon at time of purchase. 
Offer good May 17 — 24, 1980. BP i 











3 Separate’ Units 
ea. 30” x 12" x 72” 2-shelf reg. 27.99 Now 18.99 24” x 9%" x 31” 
Al tree unit aegotren eet 
- -shelf reg. 46. ow 29. “0%” x 58° 
Reg. 249.99 Now 159.99 5-shelf reg. 59.99 Now 35.99 24” x 9%" x 72” 
(sold as group of 3 only) 











44 HARVARD AVE. Hours: 
AMPLE FREE PARKING ALLSTON, MA Daily 10-6 
NEXT TO STORE : 782-1891 Tues. & Fri. 10-8 
Sat. 10-5:30 
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Framers’ 
market 


Taking art to the mat 
for the sake of art 


by Candace Perry 


aybe you're moving up 
in the world and you fi- 
nally want to take the 


Scotch tape off the back of your 
favorite poster, mat it, frame it, 
and actually hang it. Or maybe 
the antiquated frame around your 
nautical watercolor dulls its ef- 
fect, and you think it needs a 
more contemporary look. 
Chances are that both of these 
tasks might get done — but not as 
soon as more exciting prospects, 
like choosing another print or 
buying a few more plants. In fact, 
framing paintings, photographs, 
and prints is probably one of the 
most commonly procrastinated 
chores — but it really should be 
done 

Now I’m not suggesting that 
you rush out tomorrow to find 
the best frame for your ‘‘Are You 
A Preppie?’’ poster. That piece of 
art, I might add, deserves only a 
couple of pieces of tape on the 
back. But sometimes the char- 
acter of a real artwork is distinc- 
tive in such a way that only a par- 
ticular type of frame will com- 
plement it. An attractive paint- 
ing could be lying in your attic 
because its hideous frame does 
not beckon you to dust it off and 
give it another look. A natural- 


wood frame could be put onto the 
poor thing for as little as $10 and 
turn it into a completely differ- 
ent thing. 

It's probably worthwhile to 
frame any prints, posters, paint- 
ings, or photographs that are of 
value to you. You should shop 
around and learn about the dif- 
ferent types of framing available 
(dry mounting, shrink wrap- 
ping, matting, framing with 
wood, metal, fabric, or glass and 
clips). A frame could be destroy- 
ing artwork by not preserving it 
properly, or by ruining its ap- 
pearance by being too ornate, 
dilapidated, or just plain ugly. 

New prints and posters can be 
framed very cheaply and attrac- 
tively by larger frame shops (such 
as Kennedy Studios or the Har- 
vard Coop) or at do-it-yourself 
frame workshops. At the Coop, 
you can pick out a poster or print 
and order it framed or mounted at 
the same time. The prices are 
competitive, says Eleanor Hen- 
nig, head buyer for the Coop’s 
frame department, because the 
store caters to students and, 
therefore, to their budgets. ‘We 
offer middle-of-the-road pricing 
in custom frames,” she says. 

Frames offered at the Coop are 
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mostly narrow natural woods and 
metals because ‘‘that’s what 
young people like,’’ says Hen- 
nig. ‘‘We provide more elaborate 
services for those who want it; we 
just won't do it at the expense of 
the students.” She did handle an 
original print by a Boston artist 
that was exquisite enough to 
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merit a handmade rosewood 
frame — the molding itself was 
worth $200. Unusual or elabo- 
rate requests can be furnished by 
the Coop, but they will probably 
involve special orders or work- 
manship that will cost additional 
time and money. 

Other methods of framing are 
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offered also by the Coop and 
other large framing shops. Dry 
mounting (mounting a print with 
wax to a fairly thick piece of card- 
board of styrofoam) can often be 
done for less than $10 and is 
popular with inexpensive prints 
or posters. It is one step above 
keeping a print or poster in its 





ALL THUMBS? 


Decorating is now easy with 











The Easy Way 
To Decorate! 





REG US PaT & TM OFF 


flair 


prepasted wallcovering 


® Won't shrink, tear 
or change shape. 


@ Sponge clean with 


soap and water. 


@ Easy to strip off 
and change patterns. 


e Beautiful “go-with” 
trim colors in 
LUCITE® Paint. 


e Decorate walls, ceilings, 
most anything! 





DIP INWATER 


SLIP INTO PLACE 


SPONGE SMOOTH 


Uaes 


ONLY 
$A99 


Per pack of 15 
one ft. squares 


736 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, MA 
492-2502 


B & D Wallpaper & Paint 





raw form, because it provides a 
back to the artwork, allowing it to 
hang better and keeping it from 
wrinkling and tearing. For a few 
dollars more, a piece of clear pro- 
tective plastic can be wrapped 
over the print, through a process 
called shrink wrapping. ‘This is 
done for posters and prints,’’ says 
Joseph Kennedy, manager of 
Kennedy Studios on Merchants 
Row, Boston. ‘For a regular-sized 
poster, this process costs $9 to 
$10, as compared to $8 for a dry 
mount.” 

Frame kits are also offered in 
frame stores, frame workshops, 
and, in some cases, discount 
stores. The quality of these kits 
varies, but all are accompanied by 
instructions that are actually 
pretty comprehensible. Most kits 
include two frame parts, so two 
kits are necessary. The parts 
range from five to 40 inches long, 
and almost any size artwork can 
be accommodated. The materi- 
als, however, are usually limited 
to gold- and silver-painted metal 
— and you still have to get a piece 
of glass cut to fit the frame. Many 
framers offer on-the-spot glass- 
cutting, and the entire do-it-your- 
self process, including fitting the 
glass, ‘theoretically takes a half- 
hour or less. The extra effort of 
assembling the frame oneself gen- 
erally means the job will be done 
sooner; having a frame custom- 
done often takes from one to 
three weeks. 

The lazy-man’s version of a 
do-it-yourself kit is a line of 
ready-made standard-size metal 
and wood frames, with glass, sold 
in frame and discount stores. The 
ready-mades are a bit more ex- 
pensive than the kits, and they do 
not come in as many sizes. 

For those who really enjoy 
creative craftsmanship, or who 
want to economize as much as 
possible, there are a number of 
frame-it-yourself workshops. 
They're found all around the Bos- 
ton area, and they’re staffed with 


instructors and equipped with all 
materials necessary for most 
framing jobs. You can bring in 
your artwork at any time during a 
workshop’s hours and probably 
walk out with it framed in two or 
three hours. Most workshops, 
like the large frame stores, are 
able to deal with unusual re- 
quests; they'll refer you some- 
where else or order the appropri- 
ate special materials for you. 

“Anyone can come in and 
frame a picture,’ says Anna Neu- 
mann, owner of U-Frame-It 
workshop and store in Newton, 
“but it helps to know how to use 
a hammer and drill.’’ For many 
people, it’s difficult to make a 
“perfect” frame. ‘In framing pic- 
tures yourself, you save on labor 
only,’ she continues, pointing 
out that people usually enjoy 
most the creativity and_prac- 
ticality of the workshop. 

‘We cut all the materials, and 
then instruct,’’ Neuman says. “I 
have time to give good instruc- 
tion... . and actually tend to hold 
a person’s hand and overin- 
struct.’’ Another service she of- 
fers is a trained, artistic eye. Neu- 
man visits galleries, attends con- 
ventions, and belongs to the re- 
gional and national chapters of a 
framers’ organization called the 
Professional Picture Framers. 
This enables her to keep up with 
current trends in framing and to 
determine what types of frames 
look best on individual pictures. 
“IT can give instruction on choos- 
ing the right frame, but I won't 
force an opinion if the person 
doesn’t want it. I’m dealing with 
individual tastes,” she says. 

The frames at her store range 
from the conventional (mats, 
metal, and natural wood) to the 
unusual (glass sheets connected by 
clips, a wood line called the ““An- 
tiques of the Future,”’ and hand- 
crafted frames). The more com- 
plicated and elaborate frames are 
custom-made by Neumann; re- 
quests for restoring paintings or 


for special craftsmanship can be 
accommodated. 

If time is of the essence, Frame- 
works in Porter Square could be a 
good bet. When customers come 
in, their orders are taken imme- 
diately, and then they choose ma- 
terials and begin framing, with 
the aid of the store’s instructors. 
“It takes about an hour to frame a 
picture,’’ says Jesse Parker, 
manager of Frameworks, “ex- 
cept when the store is busiest — 
on Saturdays.”’ People limited to 
doing errands on weekends and 
evenings would find less of a 
crowd on a Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, or Thursday evening, when 
the workshop is open until 9 p.m. 

Frameworks also offers archi- 
val-quality materials for valuable 
prints. These include acid-free 
rag boards, for better preserva- 
tion. (“We wouldn’t advise it for 
something like a colored photo- 
graph, however, because that 
would fade in 10 years regardless 
of the framing,’ says Parker.) 

Brookline Village also offers a 
workshop for framers. Framers’ 
Workshop has the largest work 
space in the Boston area for 
framers, according to Dawn 
Jones, the workshop’s buyer. “At 
any given time, four to five em- 
ployees are at the workshop,” she 
says, ‘‘with usually two giving in- 
struction.’ The store offers basic 
materials, chosen because they’re 
easy to work with. “You can do 
just as good a job yourself as ina 
custom-frame shop,” she says. 
“If a person can’t do the proper 
job here, we refer him or her to a 
custom shop. But that’s rare.” A 
variety of metals and woods are 
offered, and every conceivable 
shade of metal can be ordered for 
delivery within a week. 

For an average-sized (11-by- 
14-inch) print, painting, or pho- 
tograph, the most inexpensive 
way to frame it at the workshop 
would include choosing a natural- 
wood frame, which costs about 
$10 to $12. There is an additional 


shop charge of $1 per day, so it is 
advisable to bring in everything 
you want framed at one time. 

If you want a unique type of 
mat, frame, etc., and can’t quite o 
visualize what you want, there are 
numerous little frame shops in 
greater Boston. Most are very 5 
particular about the quality of 
their work, so the cost of ajobis d 
often more than a comparable job 
would cost at a workshop or a 
larger store. ‘‘We send customers 
with less expensive prints to do-  c 
it-yourself placesLor Kennedy’s,”’ 
advises Debby Brown, owner of 
Bunnell Frame Shop on New- 
bury Street. “If the print is less 


Wallpaper 


Continued from page 5 


ther words, the silver shines 


through in all the places where 
the pattern has not been applied. 


ome of the Mylar papers look as 


if they belong only in a 


iscotheque or a restaurant with 


an art-deco motif, but others are 
tame enough for use in the home. 


in wall 


Design motifs 
from 


overings range 


reproductions of wallpaper 
patterns displayed at Sturbridge 
Village 
Williamsburg to — brace yourself 


and Colonial 


than $100, the framing cost will — the Incredible Hulk. Along the 


be exorbitant, but if the print is 
$800 to $1000, the frame cost is 
nominal to the total cost,” she p 
says. 

Brown, who has framed a 
variety of artworks andevensuch 5 
oddities as poisoned arrows, says 
that it is important to frame ay 
valuable piece of art carefully. o 
This includes using 100-percent y 
acid-free matting, rice-paper 
hinges, and rag board of the 
proper thickness (between four- 
and six-ply) in order to protect 
the print from the glass. “If a 
print is framed properly, it should 
not have to have any work done b 
within 10 years afterwards, andat n 
that time all that would be re- a 
quired is a fresh back board and d 
cleaning of the glass,”” she says. 0 

Besides doing unusual fram- 
ing jobs, small stores can offer ad- 
vice about restoration of prints 
and paintings, and do difficult re- 
pair work on frames. They also 
participate in an informal refer- 
ral system, for each shop seems to 
have its own specialties. 

Whatever job you decide needs 
to be done, it’s worthwhile to 
shop around before making a a 
decision about where and how to’ a 
do it. Not only do prices vary, but 
also the diversity in materials and 
craftsmanship available has to be s 


seen to be believed. & 


Picasso papers, give you 
choice of using the paper for a 


way you'll find the Muppets, Star 
Wars characters, jungle animals, 


atterns from the Art Institute of 


Chicago, and all sorts of stripes, 
and designs. Some coverings are 


old with matching or 


complementary fabrics, so that 


ou can upholster your furniture 
r make your drapes to go with 
our walls. Others, like the 
the 


feature’ wall. You might like 


Picasso's drawing of Don 
Quixote, for example, and think it 
would look nice on the wall 


ehind the stereo, but you would 
ot want to have Quixotes staring 
t you from all four walls. So you 
o one wall in Quixotes and the 
ther three in a subtle black-and- 


white paper designed to highlight 
the quixotic wall. 


choice is to use a 


Another 


photo mural on one wall. Photo 
murals can be used to open up a 
room, and you need not use 
wallpaper on the other walls. A 
full-size photo mural can be 
purchased for $50 or $60, and 
smaller, apartment-sized murals 


re available for less. The murals 
re simply reproductions of 


photographs — snowy mountain 
tops or other scenic views, wall- 


reproductions of 15th- 
Continued on page 10 
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Sid & Al say... “THE OFFICE PLACE 


IS ALSO YOUR PLACE FOR HOME FURNISHINGS.” 





Wall Unit 
ROOM DIVIDER 


In teak or 
walnut 70”h. 
x 60”w. x 
15”d. For 
office or 
home. Also 
available 
70x46x15. 


This photo representative 
of the sofas we carry. 


Reg. 
$495 


Versatile Sofa 


Available in choice 
of colors (by order) 


OUR PRICE 


$295 





Recliners 


This photo is 
representative of 
recliners that we 

carry. 


List Price 
$179.95 - $229,95 


* > 

om Divider 
Each piece 30x72x16 deep in 
richly engraved Oak Vinyl 
vereers with attractive eggshell 
white backs. Indirect baffle 
lighting on all cases (light bulbs 
included.) Library Cabinet 


List: $210 NOW $134.9 


Lower Door Cabinet 


0861 “42 AVW SONIHSINHN4 AWOH ‘3AI4 NOILOJS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG 3HL 


Loveseat also available 


Reg OUR PRICE 
$390 $225 


List: $220 NOW $169.95 
Drop Lid Lower Door Cabinet 


List: $255 NOW $169.95 


OUR SALE PRICE 
from $119.95 














Lamps. eeeeeand more lamps. 


Combination 
Series Lamp 


Supplied with flu- 
orescent & incan- 
descent bulbs in 
One vented shade; 
independent or 
simultaneous oper- 
ation, true color 
rendition. Colors: 
Baked Enamel Fin- 
ishes - Gray, Black, 
White and Choco- 
late Brown. 


List Price $88.9 


Special Sale Price 


$39.95 


Office place 





Drafting 
Style 


Lamp 

Folds up compactly 
for travelin 
assorted i 


Reg. 29.95 
Sale $14.95 


Fluoresent 


Clamp on 
(bulb included) 


Reg. 39.9% 
Sale Price 
$24.95 





Various sized 

Formica Tops 

Available to 

Form Desks 
with 

File Cabinets 








File Cabinet 
Reg. $89.95 
OUR PRICE 
and 
$59.95 “1, 


2 Drawer 
File Cabinet 
Reg. $60 
SALE $49.95 








Fluorescent 
Desk Lamp 
——=8 
Reg. 
29.95 


All Chrome 

(with bulb) 

Reg. 19.95 

Sale Price 
$42.95 


Miller Desk (with 
Company Overhang o 
30x60 


Conference Desk 





Our Price $14.% 


584 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 


236-4000 
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Wallpaper 


Continued from page 9 

century European navigation 
charts, or a moonscape with a 
crescent Earth hanging above it. 
Some of the murals are available 
in what's called an ‘‘infinite’”’ 
pattern, meaning you can add on 
to either side of the mural and 
proceed all the way around the 
room if you like, until you are 
surrounded by the Himalayas or 
a forest of white birches. 

One other thing about 
wallpaper: it can sometimes save 
you the annoyance of redoing a 
wall that’s too chewed up to 
accept paint charmingly. 
Damaged or uneven walls can be 
covered with vinyl wall coverings 
and thus camouflaged. If the wall 
is particularly bad, you can even 
apply a plain vinyl covering to 
the wall to smooth out the rough 
spots, and then paint it, or put 
wallpaper‘on top of it. The same 
technique can be used to repair a 
ceiling that insists on peeling and 
dropping little flakes of paint on 
you when you're in the shower. 

John Hill recommends that 
beginners — and even those who 
have hung wallaper before — use 
pre-pasted paper. Almost all wall 
coverings are available in pre- 
pasted form, and this saves you 
the messy ‘chore of trying to mix 
wallpaper paste. 

When you buy your wallpaper, 
ask the dealer to load you up with 
booklets outlining all the helpful 
hints. There are plenty of them 
available, and some are free. You 
can also find help at your local 
public library. (Follow the 
desperate-looking folks with 
bandaged fingers and _ paint- 
spattered pants to the home- 
improvement section.) The 
wallpaper itself will also come 
with directions. 

‘People should just follow the 
directions,’’ says Hill. 
“Sometimes people have been 
hanging paper before, and they 
say ‘This is the way I’ve always 
done it,’ and they don’t read the 
directions. Somebody called me 
up the other day, and he’d hung 
two strips of paper, and it 
bubbled. I remembered what kind 
of paper he had bought, and I 
asked him if he had waited 15 
minutes after wetting it before 
hanging it (as the directions 
specified). He tried that, and the 


next two went on 
beautifully.”’ 

There are a few things you 
ought to keep in mind before you 
actually select your wall covering 
and lay your money down. 
Straight-line designs will high- 
light irregularities in a room, such 
as sloping walls or not-quite- 
square corners. Dramatic colors 
might be nice for a while, but they 
may get tiresome in a hurry if you 
have to face them all the time; 
they are best in rooms in which 
you spend less time. And be care- 
ful of the subtle effects that wall- 
paper can sometimes create. A 
blue wallpaper might look nice in 
the store, but put it on your bath- 
room walls and the reflection will 
give you a ghastly, pale appear- 
ance when you face yourself in 
the mirror every morning. Warm 
colors might be a better bet there, 
especially if you have leanings 
toward hypochondria. 

The intricacy of the pattern 
you select also determines how 
careful you have to be when 
hanging the strips of wallpaper. 
A random-match paper is one in 
which you can cut the paper 
anywhere, with no lines or 
patterns to match. Vertical 
patterns are easier to. handle than 
horizontal ones, because the 
wallpaper strips are hung 
vertically. Photo murals, of 
course, have to be matched 
exactly, but they are usually done 
on an open wall, so that’s easy. 
It's getting around corners and 
into alcoves that can be tricky. It 
also may be tought to cut 
wallpaper to mesh with intricate 
molding, say, or to fit under a 
stairway. 

If you use pre-pasted paper, 
you don’t have to waste time 
mixing paste, and you can 
probably paper an average-size 
room in a day or less. All you 
need is a sharp knife, a waterbox 
(in which the paper rests as you 
pull it up to hang on the wall), 
and a sponge to smooth the paper 
onto the wall. The investment 
isn’t great-— a water box will cost 
you about a buck. 

When using paper that is not 
pre-pasted, you can buy a tool kit 
with everything you'll need for 
about $5. Wallpaper paste, 
whether it’s mixed separately or 
already applied to the paper has 
plenty of what paperhangers call 
“slip.” That means that you can 
move the paper around and get it 
in the right place once it’s been 


strips 


put on the wall. It’s not like 
contact paper, for example, which 
you have to get right the first 
time, because once in contact with 
your wall surface it won’t move. 

If you like the idea of trying 
wallpaper but you just don’t 
think you're ready to hang it 
yourself, any wallpaper dealer 
can recoinmend paperhangers 
who will be happy to do the job 
for you. 

One last warning: if you visit a 
large store specializing in 
wallpaper, you'll find hundreds — 
even thousands — of patterns to 
choose from. If you're the type 
who has problems making a 
decision in a 31-flavor ice-cream 
store, maybe you'd better forget 
the whole thing. & 


Rugs 


Continued from page 3 
this shouldn’t be a problem unless 
the rug is going to be walked ona 
lot. The number of knots per 
square inch, or ‘knot count,” of a 
rug is often used as a quick index 
of quality of craftsmanship, but it 
isn’t a complete indicator. Any 
density of knots higher than 400 
per square inch Grillo considers 
to be a “high knot count,’’ which 
implies a stable and durable rug 
as well as a clearly defined de- 
sign. Knot count is sometimes as 
high as 600. Yet Grillo quotes the 
well-known authority on Orien- 
tal rugs A.C. Edwards to demon- 
strate that lower knot counts 
don’t necessarily mean poorly 
made rugs: ‘ ‘Those (rugs) 
counting 11 by 11 (121) knots to 
the inch and over give good serv- 
ice.’ ’’ (Here, Edwards is specifi- 
cally referring to Iranian Tabriz 
rugs, though of course the rule 
applies to other cotton-warp, 
wool-knot rugs as well.) 
Though Grillo may sound 
skeptical referring to his second 
“pillar of value’ — the artistic 
merit of a particular rug — he 
demonstrates it simply enough. 
From one of the neat piles of car- 
pets lining the walls of his rug 
gallery, he pulls out two small 
rugs and lays them side by side. 
Their colors and patterns are fair- 
ly similar, but one is, well, pret- 
tier than the other. Grillo begins 
explaining why, focusing on the 
rugs’ borders: ‘‘Here’s a little 
wandering vine pattern. In these 
colors, it’s blurred.’” But on the 
other, more attractive rug, ‘‘here’s 





a little geometric pattern. See how 
well it’s shown?’ Overall, the 
harmony of the proportions of 
colors and the combination of 
motifs give quite differing ef- 
fects. Grillo shrugs. “They say 
the blind man has blind cus- 
tomers. 

He is quite forceful in his opin- 
ion that native designs make for 
more artful rugs. ““There are two 
basic types of designs — those 
that cater to Western demand and 
taste, and others that really tell 
something about who the people 
are and how they live,” he says. 
Among the former are reproduc- 
tions of rug designs that were 
once characteristic of another part 
of the rug belt (most often in 
Iran). An example of the latter is 
the distinctive bold simplicity of a 
nomadic tribal rug as compared to 
an ornate town rug that might 
even have been made in the same 
region. “The best investments,” 
Grillo continues, ‘‘are the rugs 
that tell something about the peo- 
ple who made them, not the ones 
that are coming in by the boat- 
load. That stuff is just floor cov- 
ering; it’s schlock.” 

A large proportion of rugs ex- 
ported from Pakistan and India 
fall into the ‘’Persian-reproduc- 
tion’”’ category: ‘You see count- 
less Indo-Heriz, Indo-Tabriz, 
Indo-Exclamation Point,” Grillo 
says disgustedly. “They're re- 
ferred to as ‘continuity program’ 
rugs. They can be ordered in a 
full range of sizes.’” However, 
Grillo concedes that “the quality 
can be very good and the prices 
are very reasonable.” Also, he 
says, ‘I like some of the Indian 
rugs in the traditional Indian- 
style designs that have some rele- 
vance to the culture.” 

China is now producing some 
of both kinds of rugs for export. 
Says Grillo, ‘“Peking is still mak- 
ing some very traditional-style 
rugs, and in my opinion, they are 
very fine.” 

Among Grillo’s favorites now 
are Kashmiri rugs with ‘‘native 
design, style, and personality — 
and a high knot count.”’ These in- 
clude silk as well as woolen rugs, 
which both ‘‘have the potential to 
be rapid-growth investments,’’ he 
advises. Whereas copies of Per- 
sian designs are also produced in 
Kashmir, the indigenous pat- 
terns often feature fanciful land- 
scapes, with flowers, birds, and 
animals. “Some of the rugs are 
made in very flamboyant colors,” 
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Grillo says, “and you have to 
watch out for that. But if you just 
use good taste... 5. 

Belouchi and Mauri tribal rugs 
from Afghanistan also earn 
Grillo’s approval: ‘“They have a 
very fine knot count and are very 
collectible rugs for people who 
want geometric designs and still 
high-grade rugs.’’ He notes that 
“if the US eventually decides that 
Afghanistan is nothing more than 
a satellite of Russia, then the 
duty’’ — paid on US imports, at 
rates that vary according to how 
friendly our government feels 
toward the country of origin — 
“will go from eight percent to 45 
percent,’ a difference that will 
naturally be reflected in retail rug 
prices. 

Despite a generally optimistic 
point of view for the continued fi- 
nancial appreciation of Oriental 
rugs at a rate faster than that of 
inflation, Grillo has words of cau- 
tion about how much one should 
expect in the way of financial re- 
turn on an investment in rugs. 
“It's easier to buy a bargain than 
to sell at a profit. Generally, peo- 
ple buy at retail and sell at whole- 
sale. It’s important to remember 
that. If they’re going to buy for 
an investment, people have to 
realize that they have to know a 
little more and that they have to 
study. Investing in old and an- 
tique rugs really requires much 
more know-how. The idea of old 
and antique rugs has driven the 
current market to hysteria, and 
today, low-grade, poor-quality 
rugs are selling at prices beyond 
their intrinsic value. Someone 
who’s thinking of buying an old- 
er rug should examine the fabric 
very carefully, front and back.” 
(Incidentally, if you're interested 
in knowing much more about 
Oriental rugs, Grillo suggests you 
become a member of the Textile 
Museum in Washington, D.C., or 
of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, or join Friends of the Fogg, 
at Harvard. The Textile Museum 
is a nationalty important re- 
source, while both local mu- 
seums have rug collections and 
knowledgeable staff members. 
Also, Grillo has prepared a list of 
books about Oriental rugs that he 
recommends; he'll mail a free - 
copy to anyone who sends him a 
self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope for the purpose.) 

‘Real, good- quality rugs are a 
sound investment,’’ insists Grillo, 
“but they're not rapid-growth. 
They’re just a hedge against in- 
flation. But most people don’t 
buy rugs for investments; they 
buy rugs because they’re beauti- 
ful.’’ 

The telephone rings, Grillo an- 
swers it, and he begins talking 
and listening and talking and 
talking. He winds up the call, his 
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voice booming into the tele- 
phone: “And the final piece of 
advice I have for you, from one of 
my great mentors in this busi- 
ness who was not only a rug deal- 
er but also one of the trustees of 
the Boston Museum, is that with 
every Oriental rug there’s always 
a story and arug, and the object is 
to have the rug be better than the 


story. P< 
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Lofts 


Continued from page 2 

versions in some of its buildings. 
So far nothing has happened, but 
according to Bob Kenney of the 
company, “We are discussing it 
with the artists and their 
lawyers.” 

Chris Norton, BRA neighbor- 
hood planner for South Boston, 
speculates that Boston Wharf 
Company, having easier access to 
significant financial backing (it is 
jointly owned by an American 
and a British financial concern), is 
more likely to go for thorough 
renovation, making market-rate 
housing of its properties, provid- 
ed that the Sleeper Street venture 
proves successful. Less-expen- 
sive artist-oriented loft conver- 
sions are more likely to occur 
among the few privately owned 
buildings in the FPC area. These 
buildings, scattered along 
Summer, Congress, A, Worm- 
wood, and Binford Streets, are 
similar structurally to Boston 
Wharf buildings, and many are 
now in partial commercial use. 
An owner looking to up the in- 
come on such properties without 
a huge outlay of capital — such as 
would be necessary in a full- 
blown renovation — may find it 
worthwhile to do the minimum of 
work that will bring the build- 
ings up to residence building- 
code requirements, leaving the 
loft spaces essentially unfin- 
ished. These spaces would then 
be marketed — possibly as ren- 
tals but probably as condomini- 
ums — significantly below mar- 
ket rate, at a price that a working 
artist might afford. 

One such building, in fact, may 
be on its way to the artists’-loft 
market if the Zoning Board of 
Appeals approves the owner's 
proposal. The owner of the build- 
ing, at 326 A Street, wants to con- 
vert the currently underused six- 
story building into three lower 
floors of commercial space and 
three upper stories containing 
nine lofts. 

A more interesting case pend- 
ing before the board concerns the 


building at 42-50 Binford Street. 
Space in that building has been 
rented as commercial artist space, 
but apparently the building has 
become quasi-residential and the 
owner has petitioned the board to 
‘legalize’ the residents there. 
Such a request is not routine and 
does not address specific provi- 
sions of the zoning code. It is not 
known what arguments the 
owner will use in his case, and we 
were unable to contact a repre- 
sentative of the trust in whose 
name the building is registered. 

Whatever the outcome of the A 
Street and Binford Street cases, 
BRA’s Chris Norton is optimistic 
about further residential loft de- 
velopment in the area. He is cau- 
tious, though, about getting too 
specific. ‘‘We have proposals 
coming out our ears,” he says, not 
only for residential development 
but a number of schemes and 
master plans for the whole north 
South Boston area. Long under- 
utilized, it is now being looked to 
by developers and speculators as 
a possible site for a trade-con- 
vention center, a tourist-enter- 
tainment complex, and new in- 
dustries and technologies, to 
name a few. With such big- 
money propositions on the hori- 
zon, it is not known what posi- 
tion loft housing will take in the 
line-up of development interests 
in the area. 

The BRA is thus understand- 
ably cautious about implying 
blanket approval for loft conver- 
sions around FPC. Similarly, in 
the Leather District, growing con- 
cern from members of the busi- 
ness community that they will be 
displaced by rising rents and 
property values if loft conver- 
sions accelerate has made the 
BRA cautious about encouraging 
developers there. Two pieces of 
law, the zoning code and build- 
ing code, provide the legal chan- 
nels through which city govern- 
ment can oversee and to some de- 
gree control loft conversions. 

Both FPC and the Leather Dis- 
trict are ‘“M’’-zones (M-4 and M- 
8, respectively; the M is for 
manufacturing, the number de- 
fines limits of the permissable ra- 
tio of floor area to lot size), and 


residential conversion in such 
areas is a conditionally allowed 
use. Thus, when a proposed resi- 
dential use is indicated on an 
application for a building permit 
in an M-zone, the application is 
referred to the Zoning Board of 
Appeals, where the applicant — 
the owner or the developer of the 
property intended for conver- 
sion — must argue his case for set- 
ting up a residence. 

For a conditional use to be ap- 
proved, the board must find the 
proposed conversion appropriate 
for the area, not a nuisance or an 
adversity to the neighborhood, 
and complete with provisions for 
adequate and appropriate facili- 
ties. The zoning code specifies 
other conditions which must be 
met — or waived, at the board’s 
discretion — concerning open 
space, off-street parking, and lot- 
area-to-dwelling-unit ratios. 

Usually more difficult to meet 
are building-code requirements. 
Generally speaking, residences 
have some of the most stringent 
code requirements, while build- 
ings typically converted for loft 
living space — warehouses and 
factories — were built in compli- 
ance with much more lenient code 
provisions. Electrical wiring, 
plumbing, ventilation, and egress 
requirements are often difficult to 
meet in buildings that were never 
intended for people to live in. 

Since loft development is not 
always welcomed by area resi- 
dnts, the BRA and zoning board 
can be expected to stick close to 
the letter of the law in granting 
conditional-use permissions, 
thereby warding off possible le- 
gal challenges from disgruntled or 
displaced parties. Some parking 
and open-space requirements 
were waived to permit the now- 
existing lofts in the Leather Dis- 
trict, but according to Larry Koff, 
this is not likely to become a prac- 
tice. 

South Boston residents voiced 
surprisingly strident opposition 
to Boston Wharf’s Sleeper Street 
development, considering that 
FPC is separated from the resi- 
dential areas of South Boston by a 
considerable no-man’s land of 
rail yards, factories, and open 


space. Normally active in ‘‘com- 
munity” affairs, Southie resi- 
dents will no doubt be heard from 
again, and their thoughts about 
FPC development will have to be 
counted among the many factors 
influencing the future of the area. 

If residential conversions in- 
crease, neighborhood planner 
Chris Norton is most concerned 
about parking. ‘‘We don’t want to 
create another North End,” he 
says, referring to the near impos- 
sibility of on- or off-street park- 
ing in that neighborhood. There 
are a few vacant lots interspersed 
among the FPC warehouses that 
would provide some resident 
parking, but it is not known if 
these will be adequate. Norton is 
determined that approval for any 
conditional-use permit in FPC 
will be contingent on an ade- 
quate parking plan. 

For the urban dweller who is 
ready for loft living now, some 
patience is required. Some may 
envision discovering their own 
unused loft and converting it to a 
private paradise, but to do so le- 
gally is nearly impossible. The 
solitary developer would have to 
foot the cost of his or her zon- 
ing-appeals-board hearing (start- 
ing at about $125), and pay for 
his or her own legal assistance. 
The BRA and zoning board are 
not likely to grant such isolated 


use permits — probably on the 
grounds that they are not consis- 
tent with neighborhood-develop- 
ment objectives. But in the un- 
likely event that conditional-resi- 
dence use were permitted, bring- 
ing the loft ‘‘up to code’ would be 
a costly, difficult, and imprac- 
tical undertaking — it’s just not 
feasible to convert a single unit in 
a way that will comply with the 
building code. The only way to 
live in a bona fide loft now (aside 
from those in the Leather Dis- 
trict) is probably illegal. 

Those willing to wait for gov- 
ernment approval and further 
commercial development should 
watch for the outcome of the A 
Street and Binford Street cases. 
While relatively minor, they may 
have a symbolic impact on fur- 
ther single-building develop- 
ment in Boston, as will the BRA 
Leather District report. 

If developers feel there is high 
enough demand for loft housing 
in the FPC area, they can be ex- 
pected to accentuate the residen- 
tial ingredients in the develop- 
ment soup of that area, but un- 
less the area were rezoned — un- 
likely with so many possiblities in 
its future — loft development will 
proceed at a slow and methodical 
pace. Loft aspirants will have to 
keep their feet on the ground for a 


while. & 
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Contemporary Home Furnishings. 


Queen sleeper. 
Available in chocolate, tan, and 
cinnibar corduroy. $229.00 
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Haitian cloth chairbed. L 
Converts to a single sleeper a Flute lamps, 
$99.95 SY ZET Basic Concept, 
E Mar-Kel, and Raymor. 
Sherwood “Tiffany” double sleeper. Starting at 
Available in natural, tan, gray, $19.95 
brown, rust, green, and burgundy 
quilted canvas. $349.00 











Honey oak veneer bookcases by Otto Gerdau. 
All sizes in stock. Starting at $69.00 
for 30” x 36” model. 





Butcherblock counter-top table. 
18” x 42”. $129.95 














Tefco daybed. 
Double-size. Available in nylon, 


Haitian cloth. Sy) ng? 
pj ls at $139 95 Adjustable butcherblock stools. 
‘ 24” to 30” height at $39.95 
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Solid hardwood frame on all 

sides for beauty and strength? 
Solid oak is four times tougher 
than pine*, which dents easily. 


Frame fully rounded on ail 
corners & edges for safety? 


Frame tongue-in-grooved to 
deck for structural strength? 


‘Corners pass knife-edge test? 
So tight that nothing can slip into 
joint to loosen or snag it? 


Retouchable penetrating oll 
finish? Not a chipable, unfixable 
spray laquer surface coat. 


Only durable metal-to-metal 
fittings for permanence? Not 
wood screws that easily strip 
their holes after a move or two 
and cause bed to wobble. Never 
nails! 


Only safe, hidden fittings? Not 
ugly exposed brackets with 
screwheads that can tear sheets 
& fingers. 


Bed entirely ready to go together 
without drilling or misdrilling left 
for you to reckon with at home? 


Platform deck firmly attached to 
base for safety & convenience? 


Olled hardwood base to match 
frame? Not cheap painted 
particleboard base. 


Bed gives you the choice of 
“drawers now or drawers later” 
and is good looking either way? 


Drawers so designed that they 
virtually disappear and not 
cause the bed to resemble an 
elongated bureau? 
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686 Mass. Ave. ¢ Cambridge 
Over Ken's Pub in Central Square 
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13. With dividers removed, each 


drawer is large enough to 
swallow oversized objects and 
big comforters that won't fit in 
bureaus? 


When bed must be in a corner, 
all drawers can couple & glide 
out the open side? Dead storage 
is useless. 


Storage base comes quickly 
apart and carries under one 
arm? No enormous 4 ft. x 6 ft. x 1 
ft. carcass to wrestle. 


Bed moves easily in nearly all 
U.S. & imported car trunks? No 
van to rent or mover to pay every 
move. 


Lots of storage at a reasonable 
price? Storage capacity of both 
our drawers combined (17,250 
cu. in. or 10 Cu. ft.) exceeds that 
of two regular 30” bureaus. They 
offer 70% more storage than the 
smaller four drawers (10,080 cu. 
in. total) of its most advertised 
competitor, where each cubic 
foot of storage costs three times 
as much. 


Bed carries a written 5-year 
guarantee from the actual 
workshop, who knows how to 
correct any problem in a jiffy? 


Mattresses offered with clearly- 
stated foam densities and 
guarantees in writing? 


Bed sold by original workshop & | 
woodworkers whose name & 
reputation are on the line? Not 
by a secondary retailer & 
salespeople with no involvement 
in the workshop or stake in 
craftsmanship. 


* U.S. Govt., Forest Products Lab. 
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Grill of youR GREAMS 


by Sheryl Julian 


ecause the smell is 
irresistible, we can’t help 
but notice when anyone is 


cooking food over hot coals. The 
intoxicating smell and the 
wonderful flavor of the barbecue 
mean — for those of us who can’t 
resist — a long summer of cook- 
ing outdoors. Here are a few 
ideas that go well beyond hot 
dogs and hamburgers. 


Chicken sates 
Serves four 

Sates are highly spiced cubes 
of meat (or ground meat) that 
are threaded on thin bamboo 
skewers and cooked over coals. 
This recipe uses the meat from 
chicken breasts and thighs; since 
the meat will cook quickly and 
dry out, you should keep the 
skewers away from the hottest 
coals, and baste the cubes as 
they cook. 


1 pound (about 4) chicken 
thighs; 

2 pounds (2 whole) chicken 
breasts; 

2 cloves garlic; 

2 slices fresh ginger, unpeeled; 

2 spring onions (scallions), 
trimmed and smashed; 

1/2 cup tamari or soy sauce; 

1/2 cup Oriental sesame oil; 

1 teaspoon ground coriander; 

1/2 teaspoon ground cumin; 

1/2 teaspoon salt; 

2 tablespoons dark-brown 
sugar; 

8 short bamboo skewers (you 
can find them at a kitchen- 
supply store or any Oriental 
market). 


Pull the skin off the thighs and 
breasts and discard it. To bone 
the thighs, cut down along one 
side of the bone and remove that 
down the length of the meat. Cut 
the boned half-breasts in thirds. 
Place all the meat pieces in a 
bowl. 

Smash the garlic cloves, 
remove the skin, and add the 
cloves to the bowl along with the 

Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 
ginger and smashed spring onion. Add 
half the tamari or soy sauce and 
half the sesame oil. Sprinkle the 
coriander, cumin, salt, and brown 
sugar onto the meat and stir it well. 
Cover the bowl and refrigerate it for at 
least 30 minutes, or up to one day. 
Remove the garlic, ginger, and spring 
onion from the bowl and thread the 
meat onto the eight skewers. Combine 
the remaining half-cups of tamari or 
soy sauce and sesame oil in the bowl 
and stir the mixture with a brush. 
Cook the sates high above the coals, 
basting them with the mixture from 
the bowl, for about eight minutes on 
each side or until the meat is done. 
(Don’t allow the bamboo skewers to 
rest on the grill.) Serve them at once 
with a rice salad. 


Beef teriyaki 
Serves four 

1'2-pound flank or top-round steak; 

3 tablespoons finely chopped fresh 
ginger root; 

2 cloves garlic, smashed; 

1 cup soy sauce; 

1/2 cup rice wine; 

2 tablespoons sugar. 

Lay the steak on a baking sheet and 
set it in the freezer for about 20 
minutes or until the outside feels firm. 
Then set the meat on a board and cut 
it into thin slices on an extreme angle. 
If you are using round steak, discard 
any fat. 

Put the meat into a large shallow 
dish and sprinkle it with the ginger, 
garlic, soy sauce, rice wine, and sugar. 
Turn all the strips in this marinade 
and cover the dish with plastic wrap. 
Refrigerate this for at least one hour or 
up to one day. 

Thread the meat onto eight short 
metal skewers so the strips zig-zag up 
the skewer. Grill them over hot coals, 
basting with the marinade, for a few 
minutes on each side, or until they’re 
cooked to your taste. Serve them at 
once with cold eggplant or vegetable 
salad. 


Hickory-smoked loin of pork 
Serves eight 

If you have a small basic grill or 
hibachi, you’ll have to roast the pork in 
the oven until it is nearly done, then 
finish the cooking over hickory chips 
(available at most fireplace and grill- 


equipment stores). Barbecues with 
covers allow you to cook the pork com- 
pletely on the grill, by using indirect 
heat. Both methods follow. 

5-pound center cut of pork loin, 
boned by the butcher (take the bones 
home and make spare ribs); 

1/3 cup peanut oil; 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste; 
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Chicken sates 


Large handful of washed chicory 
leaves (for garnish). 

Set the pork loin in a small roasting 
pan and pour on the peanut oil. Rub it 
all over the meat with your hands and 
leave it at room temperature for 30 
minutes. 

To oven-roast the meat: set the oven 
at 350 degrees and when it is hot, salt 
and pepper the meat and roast it for 
one-and-a-half hours, basting it oc- 
casionally with the fat in the pan, or 





until a meat thermometer registers 150 
degrees. Meanwhile, set up your 
hibachi so the coals will be hot when 
the pork comes out of the oven. 

Soak a couple of handfuls of hickory 
chips in water for 20 minutes. Sprinkle 
the chips on the hot coals and set the 
meat on the grill rack as far away from 
the fire as possible. Continue cooking 
the pork, turning it often and basting it 
with the fat from the roasting pan, for 
another 20 to 30 minutes, or until the 











meat thermometer registers 170 
degrees. (If your rack sits very close to 
the fire, this last step may take only 15 
minutes. ) 

Transfer the meat to a warm platter, 
garnish it with chicory, and serve it at 
once with a potato salad. 

To cook on a covered grill by indirect 
heat: marinate the meat for 30 minutes 
in the peanut oil while you start the 
fire using briquettes. Meanwhile, soak 
a couple of handfuls of hickory chips in 


water for 20 minutes. 

Make a drip pan to sit under the 
pork from heavy-duty foil, so it 
resembles a miniature jelly-roll pan. 

When the coals are hot, use long 
metal tongs to arrange them in two 
stacks on either side of the kettle, plac- 
ing the foil drip pan in the center. Toss 
the wet hickory chips on the coals. 

Sprinkle the meat with salt and 
pepper, set it directly over the drip 
pan, close the vents just about all the 


way, and put the lid in place. Cook the 
pork.for one hour and 20 minutes, or 
until a meat thermometer registers 170 
degrees. 

Transfer the meat to a warm platter, 
garnish it with the chicory, and serve it 
at once with a potato salad. 


Grilled fish 


Serves four 
4 3/4-pound bluefish or striped-bass 
Continued on page 8 
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steaks, or 8 small steaks totaling 3 
pounds; 

3/4 cup dry white wine; 

1/2 cup olive oil; 

1 teaspoon finely crushed tarragon; 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste. 

Lay the steaks in a large, deep, non- 
aluminum dish and pour the white 
wine and olive oil over them. Turn 
them a couple of times, then sprinkle 
them with the tarragon. Cover the dish 
with plastic wrap and refrigerate it for 
one hour, or up to half a day. 

Sprinkle the fish steaks with salt 
and pepper and grill them over hot 
toals, basting with the marinade, for 
five minutes on a side, or until they are 
cooked. Serve them at once with a 
shredded-cabbage salad. oO 


Although barbecued meats 
and fish usually have an irresisti- 
ble aroma and flavor, most grilled 
food is also too dry inside. In 
general, it is a good idea to cook 
food as far away from the heat as 
possible, although that might 
mean moving it often if it is 
placed to one side of the coals. The 
other way to prevent food from 
drying out is to let it sit in an oil 
marinade for an hour before you 
cook it. Also, for large cuts of 
beef, lamb, and pork, it is better 
to start the cooking process in 
the oven and finish it on the grill. 
A barbecue with a cover, 
however, enables you to roast 
whole chickens and large cuts 
without the preliminary oven 
cooking. 

Use tongs to turn pieces of 
meat or chicken; use a wide 
metal spatula to turn fish. The 
food shouldn*t stick if it is at 
room temperature when you 
start cooking it or if you oil the 
rack lightly before grilling on it. 

If you grill steaks that have a 
border of fat, slash the fat at one- 
inch intervals to prevent the 
steaks from curling; do the same 
for lamb chops. The less fat on 
the meat, however, the closer 
you will have to watch it during 
grilling. If food is cooking too 
quickly, move it as far from the 
coals as you can (or remove it 
from the heat altogether), let the 
coals burn down a little, and 
then finish cooking. — S.J. 
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t’s not the meat, it’s the lotion 


by Howard Litwak 


came late to barbecue. Not, mind you, the barbecue 
I ritual of firing up the old grill (or, in these small-is- 
beautiful times, firing up the back-porch hibachi), 
donning an apron emblazoned with “hot stuff’ or some 
other bon mot, tossing on some burgers or weenies, and 
bringing the charcoal-coated results to the table, where 
fresh corn on the cob and salad await. Toss in some ice-cold 
beer (soda for the young set) and you’ve got Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, Labor Day, or any day during the 
summer when mom refuses to cook. Of course, the form 
differs from household to household: the application of a 
homemade sauce, the “how close should the grill be to the 
coals’’ controversy, even the food to be cooked (more daring 
souls do chicken or ribs or sausage or fish) offer scope for 
improvisation and variation. And for years I thought that 
that’s all there was to barbecue. 
One of the immense benefits of travel, though, is that you 
learn things. Venturing into the heartland, I encountered 


Straight from 
the judkes mouths 


The theory seemed simple enough. Gather a few 
friends, a few sauces, and a few edibles. Lay the 
edibles before the friends and bring on the sauces, un- 
labeled, one by one, for a taste test. Tot up the results 
and present them to the world as the Phoenix’s scien- 
tific sauce survey. A snap. 

Until came the moment to make the leap from 
theory to practice. A “few’’ friends turned into 10; a 
few barbecue sauces became 11, with complaints from 
fans of some left-out sauces; and a few edibles be- 
came a huge piece of brisket, cooked and smoked for 
12 hours before we even began the three-and-a-half- 
hour eating and tasting marathon. Barbecue is just 
not a minimalist endeavor. 

The ground rules: 11 barbecue sauces were brought 
out, one at a time, in numbered cups. Each tester 
dipped a piece or two of meat into each sauce, gave it 
a tentative rating from one (lowest) to five (highest), 
and recorded comments. After each sauce had been 
tried once, everyone went back and re-checked his rat- 
ings (and finished the brisket). The scores were then 
pdérunecsonie re sede arent The testers, who ranged 

Continued on page 12 
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real barbecue: beef or pork slowly cooked in hickory smoke 
by craftsmen who apprentice and experiment and guard 
their secrets as carefully as a politician pockets a bribe. It is 
a treat argued over by connoisseurs who think nothing of 
traveling great distances to compare the claims of rival 
partisans. Barbecue has taste, bite, and panache. It also has 
sauce. 

I wouldn’t stress this so were it not for an omission in the 
recent celebration of National Barbecue Week (April 24 
through May 4). The organizers of this salute didn’t say a 
word about barbecue sauce, which is something like 
honoring toast without asking melted butter to take a bow. 
Says barbecuer John Harris, of Harris’s Barbecue in Kansas 
City, “Anyone can cook a good piece of meat. The sauce 
makes all the difference in the world.”’ 

The conceptual origin of barbecue is pretty clear. It dates 
back roughly to 10 minutes past the discovery of fire, when 
someone figured out what to do with the blaze. Or maybe it 
dates to the moment, several thousand years ago in China, 
when that legendary house burned down with a pig inside 
and the Chinese discovered roast pork. Modern barbecue is 
a little tougher to trace. There are no histories of barbecue, 
no classic texts by Escoffier. Barbecue, in fact, is very much 
an oral tradition. Bill Snead, owner of Snead’s Barbecue in 
Kansas City, one of the city’s most famous barbecue spots, 
explained how he first got started: “I used to be in the 
concrete business, and IJ had this black fellow working for 
me who really could cook barbecue. He taught me how to do 
it, and I’ve been at it ever since.’’ Harris offers another tale: 
‘A fellow asked me to come and learn how to cook. What he 
was doing was nothing like barbecuing: he was boiling the 
meat first, then putting it in the oven, rubbing a simple 
syrup of vinegar, tomato puree, and red pepper over it, and 
just letting the smoke give it color. When I started for 
myself, I had to learn all over from someone else how to cook 
it in the hickory smoke all the way through. Otherwise, it 
didn’t have the taste to it, it didn’t have the smoke.” Harris 
has learned well; his beef is among the tenderest and most 
flavorful in town. 

Kansas City is one of the great names in barbecue, but 
hardly the only. Like other American delicacies, including 
chili and submarine sandwiches (or should that be heroes? 
hoagies? grinders?), barbecue varies from region to region. 
Luke Baldwin, traveling musician and barbecue connois- 
seur, has found that “in the middle- and lower-Atlantic 
states, they usually serve you minced pork or ribs, very little 
beef. Places like South Carolina give you a sweet and hot 
sauce, but farther north, like Virginia, the sauce tends to be 
sweeter.” Baldwin also rates Texas barbecue highly: “‘The 
sauce there is usually tomatoey, hot, and slightly sweet, and 

Continued on page 13 
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Tasting 


Continued from page 10 

from barbecue experts to neophytes, 
kept their palates clear by munching 
on salad, wholewheat bread, and 
pickled cactus. And by drinking two 
cases of beer. They swore this didn’t 
affect sauce number 11’s rating. Here 
are the results. 

Fred’s Bar-B-Q Sauce, Kansas 
City, Kansas. Operating in the diffi- 
cult leadoff position, Fred’s won praise 
for its unusually strong clove flavor, 
but was considered too sweet by most 


of the panelists. Average: 2.4. 

Leonard’s Hot Barbecue Sauce, 
Memphis, Tennessee. The operative 
word here is hot. Except for the heat 
freaks (“I give it a three for nervi- 
ness’), most panelists considered Leo- 
nard’s too hot (“Get the beer!”’). Ra- 
ther like dipping your barbecue into 
Tabasco sauce, only more intense. 
Average: 1.6. 

Ollie Gates & Sons, Kansas City, 
Missouri. One of the prides of Kansas 
City barbecue, Gates lived up to its 
reputation by earning first place, com- 
plete with three fives. Half of the 
panelists recognized its distinctive, 
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well-rounded flavor: “Gates — perfect- 
ly hot, perfectly tangy.” Average: 3.9. 

Heinz Barbecue Sauce, your local 
supermarket. Judged mild, predict- 
able, and uninteresting, unfit for true 
barbecue. The panelist who wrote “It 
resembled French dressing’? won the 
day’s prize for culinary acuity. Aver- 
age: 2.7. 

Rosedale Barbecue, Kansas City, 
Kansas. A controversial sauce, from 
the oldest barbecue spot in Kansas 
City, Kansas. Many felt it was too 
much like “fortified ketchup”; others 
praised it for its “tangy afterburn.” 
Average: 2.7. 

Ott’s Plantation Sauce, your local 
supermarket. Generally regarded as a 
decent commercial sauce of the Gates 
school, with a number of panelists 
commenting that it was probably bet- 
ter for cooking baked beans than for 
putting on beef. Average: 3.4. 

Arthur Bryant’s, Kansas City, 
Missouri. The legendary Kansas City 
sauce has always engendered strong 
feelings: either you love it or you hate 
it. Three fives and two 4.5s were bal- 
anced out by two ones. Sample rave 
comment: “Arthur Bryant’s, hot but 
multiorgasmic.”” Sample pan com- 
ment: “‘Defies description as well as 
the stomach.” Average: 3.6 (good for 
the bronze). 

Old Southern Hickory Smoked 
Barbecue, your local supermarket. 
Considered as undistinctive, ketch- 
upy sauce, this received only one 
cheerful review: ‘““To a barbecue gour- 
met, too meek, but for me it’s pal- 
atable and sweet.’ Average: 2. 

Kraft Hot Sauce, your local super- 
market. The surprise of the day, de- 
scribed as extremely Gates-like, and 
an effective substitute in a pinch (such 
as being 1500 miles from Kansas City). 
Kraft did benefit from following the 
boring Old Southern, but a later test 
confirmed its similarity to Gates. 
Average: 3.8 (good for the silver). 

John Harris Barbecue, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Another controversial 
sauce; many were put off by its initial 
odd taste, but some enjoyed the after- 
burn. Still, ‘‘later on this frog piss” 
about summed it up. Average: 2. 

Smokestack, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The pride of white Kansas City 
barbecue brought praise from the ex- 
hausted panel: “I’m not sure any- 
more, but I think I liked it.’ Average: 
3.0: 

Buyers’ guide: of the three top local 
sauces, Gates, Bryant’s, and Smoke- 
stack, only Gates sells by mail order. If 
you can’t resist the pick of the litter, 
$13 sent to Gates & Sons Bar-B-Q, 
1411 Swope Parkway, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 64110, will get you a 12- 
bottle (four-gallon) case of Gates 
sauce. Be the first on your block. 

— H.L. 
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more apt to have lemon than Kansa, 
City barbecue.’’ Another observer 
claims that white Texas barbecue 
tends to have a sweet sauce, while 
black Texas barbecue is generally 
served with a hot sauce. As for Kansas 
City barbecue, Diane Walker, who, as 
an advance person for a traveling 
circus, is in a position to know, says, 
“When I’m coming to Kansas City, I 
bring food specialties with me, but 
never barbecue sauce. Kansas City is 
where you buy barbecue sauce to take 
elsewhere and trade for room and 
board.” 

It’s very hard to get barbecuers to 
talk about their sauces. Since, in the 
words of the old song, “It ain’t the 
meat, it’s the motion,” most barbe- 
cuers regard their sauces as their stock 
in trade. (If you aren’t barbecuing 
choice-grade beef by hickory-wood 
smoke, most real barbecuers don’t 
want to hear from you. They accept 
this as the starting point; sauces make 
the difference thereafter.) Harris, for 
instance, explained, “I experimented 
with this and that till I got it where I 
wanted it. It took me two or three 
months. I had to learn about different 
ingredients. Like I tried using pickle 
vinegar, until a bottle exploded one 
day. Then I had to get real vinegar.” 
Harris now uses 20 different spices 
(which seems about usual for a serious 
sauce), and of these, the only one he 
would reveal was red pepper. ‘That, 
tomato paste, vinegar, and sugar are 
what everyone uses.” 

Snead says, “We started out 25 years 
ago with three sauces on the table, two 
hot and one mild. The sauce we settled 
on was the one people favored.” But 
when queried further on the contents 
of the sauce, all Snead would say was, 
“Well, we market it at the restaurant, 
and like the label says, it’s protected 
by a patent.” 

The final word on sauce belongs to 
the illustrious Arthur Bryant, whose 
Kansas City barbecue has been eaten 


by folks at every stratum of Kansas . 


City society, rich and poor, white and 
black, for well over 30 years. The 
contents of his thick, spicy sauce have 
been the subject of much conjecture 
over the years — some of the guesses 
aren’t printable in a family magazine 
— and Bryant offers one clue: “I’m not 
going to say what goes into the sauce. 
It took me 20 years to get it right.” 

“Have you ever considered changing 
it since you got it right?” I asked. 

“Do you think I should?’ he 
countered. 

“No,” I said truthfully. 

“Well, neither do I.” O 
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by F.S. Frail 


he hot dog in its uncooked and unadorned state — 

pallid pinkish-tan, slippery, embarrassingly 

suggestive — doesn’t seem an especially esculent 
object. Aesthetes, not to mention the squeamish, avert 
their eyes in its presence; gourmets turn up their noses; and 
devotees of Adelle Davis consign it to the cholesterol-and- 
additive heap. Those less finicky, more adventurous, or 
more sentimental, however, may find their mouths watering 
at the mere thought of a grilled frank in a split bun, 
garnished with any number of condiments, classic or exotic: 
sauerkraut, onions, chili, sweet relish, or the frank’s premier 
consort, mustard. 

Apparently, the hot dog’s fans far outnumber its 
detractors. In 1979, Americans ate 17 billion of the things, 
which averages out to about 77 per person. According to the 
May issue of Consumer Reports, there are nearly 200 
brands, national and local, which come in more than 300 
sizes, shapes, and formulations. Besides the two major 
categories of beef and beef-and-pork franks, there are also 
all-pork franks, nitrate-less franks, kosher skinless franks, 
and franks made of chicken and turkey. In American Fried, 
Calvin Trillin reports that Woody Marshall, a main mover 
behind the Breaux Bridge Crawfish Festival in Louisiana, 
invented the crawfish dog, made as follows: ‘“‘Make roux 
with shortening and flour, cook until light brown, saute 
onions, add crawfish and fat and water and seasoning. Cook 
20 minutes and serve on an open-face hot-dog bun.” 
“Although it sounds pretty awful,’’ acknowledges Trillin, 
“it happens to be delicious, except for the hot-dog bun.” 
Trillin even opines that ‘‘if someone could figure out how to 
make hot dogs taste like crawfish dogs, he could bring back 
baseball.”’ 

The hot dog is more than just beef, pork, or crawfish (and 
other assorted ingredients, such as corn syrup, nitrates, and 
cereal filler); it’s more than just a popular food. It is a 
national symbol. In our collective unconscious, the hot dog 
is inextricably linked with many other things held near and 
dear. It’s no coincidence that the Japanese, who have an 
unerring instinct for and love of things innately American, 
would as soon eat a hottu doggu as raw fish. Needless to say, 
America’s image has lost some of its luster in these times; 
same goes for the hot dog’s. 

The hot dog has venerable roots, though. Its precursor, 
the sausage, dates back to ancient Rome and Gaul. The 


larger beef frankfurter and the smaller, pork-and-beef 


wienerwurst — which, combined, became the frankfurter as 
we know it today arrived in America from Germany in 
the mid-1800s. Writes Stuart Berg Flexner in / Hear 
America Talking, ‘““Wienerwurst were called weenies as early 
as 1867 and wieners by 1904, but meant only the sausage, 
never the sandwich. The frankfurter is said to have been 
introduced both as a sausage and as a sandwich by Antoine 
Feuchtwanger, an immigrant from Frankfurt, Germany, in 
St. Louis in the 1880s. Some say that another German 
immigrant, a baker, Charles Feltman, introduced the 
frankfurter in the late 1890s; but it seems likely he was 
merely the one who introduced it to Coney Island.” 
Incidentally, it was one of Feltman’s employees, Nathan 
Handwerker (and his wife, Ida), who opened the first 
concession stand of what was to become Nathan's Famous 
Inc., at Coney Island in 1916. 

Another famous concessionaire, Harry M. Stevens, is 
credited with coining the term ‘thot dog’’ to describe the 
frankfurter in a roll, as well as with the idea of heating the 
roll and offering a variety of condiments with his franks. 
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The story goes that he directed his vendors at the Polo 
Grounds to call out, on cool days, ““Get your red-hots,”’ or 
‘“‘Red-hot dachshund sausage”’ (the phrase itself, much less 
the dog it described, must have been a mouthful). Hearst 
newspaper columnist T.A. “Tad”? Dorgan was much 
amused by the pitch, and drew an illustration of a 
dachshund in a roll that popularized the term. 
Unfortunately, while the drawing may have fixed the name 
in the public’s minds, it also had unsavory connotations for 
some consumers: the Coney Island Chamber of Commerce 
was so distraught at the implications that it banned the use 
of the term on signs in 1913. 

The implication that hot dogs had sinister fillings didn’t 
hurt their climb towards star status, though. From the 
1890s through the 1920s, hot dogs sold like — well, like hot 
cakes. At Feltman’s Ocean Pavilion, millions of hot dogs 
were sold each year during the ’20s, when the extension of 
the subway out from New York City made Coney Island the 
mob scene it’s been ever since. In fact, as is so often the case 
in success stories, part of the hot dog’s secret was being in 
the right places at the right time. It caught on at Coney 
Island when Coney Island had caught on with millions of 
tourists (even Sigmund Freud paid the Island a visit, in 
1909; he described it as ‘ein grossartiger Wurstelprater,”’ 
which is Viennese for “‘a sublime amusement park”). 
Baseball and the hot dog, of course, grew up together; what 
else would Babe Ruth have eaten so many of that he had to 
be rushed to the hospital? 

Although the hot dog gradually lost its novelty, sales 
never went back down. Since World War II, in fact, per 
capita consumption of hot dogs has increased by 75 percent. 
It was only during the last 10 years or so that the hot dog lost 
some of its lustere 

In 1969, Ralph Nader denounced the hot dog as a “‘fat- 
furter,”’ because the fat content of hot dogs at that time 
ranged from 25 to 51 percent (“‘Want a little meat in your 
frank, Mister?’’). Worse still was that labels did not disclose 
just how much fat the customer was buying. The USDA 
moved to set legal standards for the frank’s fat content. 
Consumer advocates favored a 25 percent limit, the meat 
industry 30 percent; Nixon’s Agriculture Department 
proposed a 33 percent limit, in keeping with the actual 
composition of the average frank. The final figure agreed 
upon was 30 percent. 

Also in 1969, a long-running battle between the poultry 
and cattle industries came to a head over including chicken 
in franks. The poultry industry had been pushing the USDA 
to permit hot dogs to be as much as one-quarter chicken, 
without mention of its presence on the labels. Of course, the 
cattle industry wasn’t very enthusiastic about the idea; in 
1969, the Agriculture Department suggested that the 
question be opened to public hearing, with discussion to 
focus on the Department’s proposed limit of 15 percent. The 
Nixon administration nixed the hearings but agreed to a 45- 
day period during which consumers could submit written 
reaction. 

The public was overwhelmingly opposed to the idea — 
not so much because it disliked the idea of chicken as 
because the USDA’s proposal didn’t require labels to list it 
as an ingredient. So the 15 percent limit was passed, with 
the requirement that the label come clean. 

From there, it was but a small step toward the marketing 
of a real chicken or turkey frank, which according to 
Consumer Reports has at least one advantage over the beef 

Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 14 
or beef-and-pork frank; it’s cheaper, by 
as much as 35 percent. 

The chicken frank may seem a 
degradation of the very concept of hot 
dog, but its appearance on the scene is 
more a symptom than a cause of the 
frank’s malaise. The more apparent 
cause of its decline in status is the 
development of the consumer move- 
ment. As Americans have learned to 
read labels and compare unit prices, 
they have also learned that for the 
money, hot dogs aren’t as good a source 
of protein as peanut butter, dried 
beans, cheese, or even some meats. 

Consumer Reports points out that 
“the average price of protein in all the 
hot dogs we tested was $14.97 per 
pound. Compare that with $17.69 per 
pound of protein for sirloin steak, $8.72 
for hamburger.” 

And as Americans have become 
more price-conscious, they have also 
become more nutrition-minded. Not 
only are hot dogs a meager source of 
protein; as mentioned before, they con- 
tain significant amounts of fat, which 
both the health-conscious and dieters’ 
try to avoid. Others are worried by the 
presence of sodium nitrite in hot dogs. 
Sodium nitrite is used as a preserv- 
ative (it also gives cured meats their 
healthy blush). In the last decade, of 


course, there have been indications 
that the nitrosamines produced from 
nitrites when cured meat is cooked 
may be carcinogenic, and though there 
is no conclusive proof yet, many people 
have chosen not to wait for the final 
verdict. 

What’s more, Americans have 
developed all kinds of culinary preten- 
sions in recent years, eschewing down- 
home cooking in favor of cuisine. Un- 
fortunately, the hot dog just doesn’t 
lend itself to elegant dining; even Paul 
Bocuse would be hard-pressed to make 
a silk purse out of this sow’s ear. 
Ethnic food — sturdy kielbasa, juicy 
Italian sweet sausages, spicy chorizo — 
is still kosher, so to speak, but the 
average supermarket dog just doesn’t 
measure up. 

And even plain ol’ folks who may 
have relished the hot dog in its original 
formulation may be put off by today’s 
version. It’s the American way to take 
an object that is loved for its character 
and individuality and, in attempting 
to make it even more popular, to turn 
it into a bland, homogenized, ‘“‘clean”’ 
product with little of either. The 
tomato, whipped cream, and central- 
city markets have all been down this 
road; unfortunately, the hot dog is 
headed in the same direction. 

Some hot dogs have escaped the 


“blandification” process; the kosher 
frank, for instance, is still the hot-dog 
lover’s hot dog. Made according to 
strict hygienic standards, kosher franks 
are all kosher beef. Because they con- 
tain no pork, poultry, or any kind of 
filler, they are tastier; some people also 
find their smoked flavor superior. 
Other connoisseurs believe that the 
kosher formulation — which calls for 
more garlic than the goyishe counter- 
part — make kosher dogs better. 
However, you do pay extra: they can 
cost twice as much as other franks. 

So what lies ahead for the humble 
frank? Will its sales begin to reflect its 
tarnished image? Will the alternatives 
replace it in our affections? Will we see 
hot dogs sweetened with honey instead 
of corn syrup, or tofu dogs? Or will 
there be a backlash, a renunciation of 
the examined life and the examined 
label, and a subsequent embrace of the 
hot dog, along with bacon and white 
sugar and deep-fat frying? Will people 
throw caution, calorie counters and 
carcinophobia to the winds, or onto the 
charcoal briquettes, and chow down on 
franks? 

Hard to say. But all this speculation 
has whetted our appetites, so if you’ll 
excuse us, we’ll be heading over to the 
luncheonette for some franks and 
beans. oO 
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—__ STOUT 


tall, dark, and ToorHsome 


by Michael Gee 


factors is most famous for its worst act, while its super- 

lative contribution to human happiness goes unnoticed 
outside its native land and few small pockets of true 
believers. I refer, of course, to the Arthur Guinness, Son & 
Co. Ltd., which produces that superlative beverage, 
Guinness stout, but which is best known in this country for 
its publication of the Guinness Book of World Records. You 
know, that infernal volume responsible for thousands of 
demented clowns’ attempting feats of superhuman stupidi- 
ty in desperate attempts to get on the six o’clock news. 

Instead, we should take a look at this peculiar alcoholic 
concoction, one of the few kinds of food or drink never 
produced in the US (legally, at least). What is it about stout 
that has led Irish friends of mine to say, ““There’s no such 
thing as a decent pub that can’t pour a good pint of 
Guinness’’? 

To get the boring scientific part out of the way, stout is at 
the extreme heavy end of the brewing spectrum — an ultra- 
ale, you might say. It consists of four ingredients, malt, 
hops, water, and yeast, with some of the malt roasted to give 
that distinctive brownish-black color. There are more hops 
in stout than in other malt beverages, which accounts for its 
unusual, nutty aroma. And it has one to two percent more 
alcohol than conventional beers do — around seven percent 
by volume. It’s not pasteurized, homogenized, or any other 
“ized,”’ and needless to say has no sugar or other additives. 

In short, then, stout (of which Guinness is the most widely 
known and drunk in America) is a throwback in the beer 
world, a product conceived before breweries became parts of 
the tobacco conglomerates. Guinness is brewed only at the 
massive works at St. James’s Gate, Dublin, easily the 
largest structure in Ireland. From there, the bottles and, 
mostly, kegs are shipped to wherever drinkers cherish 
healthy flavor and the feeling of being just a bit too full. 

Unless you’re Proust, describing flavors is a good way for a 
writer to get into trouble. Suffice it to say that Guinness has 
a flavor absolutely different from that of any American beer 
on the market. It is full, dark, and bitter, as opposed to our 
own beers, which are light, lighter, lightest, as if malt drinks 
were souffles. Not that I’m putting down American lager: 
Guinness is not a drink for all times and places, and when it 
comes to accompanying a ballpark frank or an all-Italian 
hoagie with everything, it’s best to stick with our own 
national brands. 

In fact, Guinness doesn’t really go with any food, which 
may be why I missed so many dinners during a recent tour of 
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I t’s a bitter irony that one of mankind’s prime bene- 


Ireland. A woman friend (as a rule, women are not major 
stout fans) describes Guinness as “‘liquid molasses cheese- 
cake,” an unkind but accurate comment as least as far as 
calories are concerned. 

Madeleine Kamman’s The Making of a Cook has a 
wonderful recipe for a beef stew using Guinness as the chief 
braising liquid. At the end, she advises serving Guinness 
with the meal, instead of wine. Don’t do it. As I’ve learned 
from sad experience, this combination leads to half-emptied 
plates and guests’ nodding off into the butter dish. 

No, stout will not nicely accompany even a measly 
pretzel. It’s meant for drinking, preferably in bars (or pubs, 
if you’re abroad), where it’s served on draft. This is really 
the only acceptable way to quaff the stuff, because 1) it 
tastes better on draft, and 2) you get to consume a glorious 
head of light-brown foam that is the consistency of a well- 
made Dairy-Freeze. 

Both of these phenomena stem from the beverage’s un- 
tamed nature. The struggle between natural carbonation’s 
desire to reach the top of the glass and the tap’s pouring of 
liquid into said glass is so violent in a pint of Guinness that 
the bartender must pause midway up to allow for a period of 
truce. After bubbles and liquid have come to a halt he can 
fill the rest, ideally leaving between one-half and three- 
quarters of an inch of foam. Drinking can then proceed 
apace, if one isn’t the sort that likes to get at the foam first, 
like frosting. 

Being more or less a cult beverage in the US, Guinness 
stout is not that easy to find on tap in your corner saloon. 
Fortunately, it’s easier here in Boston than in most places, 
thanks to the Irish. Irish bars, and those that fancy them- 
selves Irish, are more prevalent here than, say, in Salt Lake 
City or Dallas. A few clues will help you in your search: if 
the bar in question has butcher block, white paint every- 
where, or a chrome bar, you’re out of luck; if, on the other 
hand, the bar has lots of guys in tweeds, lots of smoke, pic- 
tures of rugby teams on the walls next to notices of up- 
coming events at Freeport Hall, the chances are good to ex- 
cellent it has Guinness on tap. 

There are other brands of stout besides Guinness, but 
they don’t enjoy a healthy market share. In fact, the only 
time I’ve ever even seen one on sale was while researching 
this article. A local liquor store of the $50-wine variety was 
vending a stout called Mackesons, brewed in London. Risk- 
ing the wrath of my maternal forebears, I sampled the brew. 
It’s stout, to be sure, but rather sweeter than Guinness. In 

Continued on page 20 
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an informal office taste test, it won 
little favor, except for one staff- 
er who admitted to a sweet tooth. 
There is also rumored to be a stout 
called Murphy’s, but I’ve never run 
into it, either here or in Ireland. The 
latest surveys give Guinness 94 percent 
of all the stout sales in Ireland, and I 
suspect the percentage is even greater 
in the States. 

The one thing ‘about stout of any 
kind is that drinking two or three can 
make anyone feel he’s just finished 
Thanksgiving dinner at the home of 
the grandmother who really thinks he’s 
too skinny. Accordingly, drinkers 
through the ages have combined stout 
with other, lighter potables. Half and 
half (half Guinness stout and _ half 
lager), for example, is quite popular 
(and tasty). Then there are Black 
Velvets, which aren’t heard of so much 
anymore. These are made of equal 
parts stout and champagne, and once 
upon a time were thought to be a 
wonderful opener for a romantic 
evening. Unfortunately, drinking 
Black Velvets can lead to the sort of 
romantic evening in which one party 
winds up three days later in a motel in 
Newport, Kentucky, minus wallet and 
all memory of how he got there. Ac- 
cordingly, their popularity has faded in 
our more abstemious age. 

Even in Ireland, stout is losing 
ground to the racquet-ball mentality of 
cleaner living. Sales of Guinness have 
dropped, and sales of lager and ale 
have risen. Shed no tears for Guinness, 
Son & Co., though; it sells more of 
those two brews than anyone else in 
Ireland, too. But things can get out of 
hand, as witness the recent attempt to 
market Guinness Light in the Emerald 
Isle. 

Now, on the face of it, Guinness 
Light seems a disastrous contra- 
diction in terms, but corporations are 
never more optimistic than when faced 
with a disaster. Last August, fully 
every other billboard in Ireland 
featured the grinning face of an astro- 
naut (why an astronaut? I wondered) 
hawking Guinness Light. No one could 
be observed drinking it. Eight months 
and about $600,000 later, there still 
isn’t anyone drinking it, and the 
Guinness bigwigs have taken the new 
semi-stout back to the mixing room. 

Which is as it should be. Guinness 
and Ireland go together, after all, and 
it’s certainly not very romantic to imag- 
ine Brendan Behan going down to the 
corner pub and ordering a Light. Stout 
will never hit it big in America, but it’s 
a comfort to know that there are places 
where it’s available both at home and 
in public. Who could deny the charms 
of a beer so different from our own? 
The old saying used to be, ‘‘Guinness is 
so good for you.” To find it so is the 
mark of a civilized palate. oO 
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VEGETABLE MATTERS 


reoort on June's produce 


by Billy Pope 


arm days and a growing season are upon us. Our 

gardens are in, and, down in the southern and 

western regions of the country, the early fruit and 
vegetable harvests are well under way. In the 
Georgia/Carolina area, the peach harvest was delayed a 
couple of weeks because of the unusually heavy winter (they 
were buried by the snows that never made it up to Boston); 
but the fruit itself wasn’t damaged and the supply looks 
good. 

California is in the midst of one of its best growing seasons 
in years. This will not only contribute to a good supply of 
fresh produce throughout the US but also help hold prices 
steady. Steady, however, doesn’t necessarily mean low, 
since price nowadays is determined more by shipping and 
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distribution costs than by what the farmer charges. 
Running a truckload from California to Boston costs about 
$4000 — or about $5 a half-bushel crate. What this boils 
down to is that about half of your cost for, say, peaches is 
simply shipping; for items that need special care, like 
broccoli, the price is nearly all shipping charges. But this is 
the season — however brief — in which we’ve got local 
options. Now, for specifics. 


Fruit 
The citrus season is winding down. June is the last month 
that we get any noticeable supply of oranges and 
grapefruit from Florida. But charging in is the California 
Continued on page 24 
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Continued from page 22 

deal. Navels have been replaced by Val- 
encias, which, along with the new crop of 
grapefruit, should run through the sum- 
mer. So a moderate supply of citrus will 
continue — and without any major price 
change. But summer citrus isn’t all that 
exciting. 


The really good news at this point is 
the arrival of the soft tree fruit. Small 
peaches from northern Florida have 
started showing up, but the heavy 
shipments of tastier Georgia peaches 
are expected early in the month, 
followed quickly by the South Caro- 
lina deal. The early varieties of Cali- 
fornia peaches are also available and 
will hold steady throughout the 
summer. Following the peach by two to 
three weeks is the California 
nectarine, the better varieties being 
the Grands — May Grand, Summer 
Grand, etc. The early plums are also 
coming to market, though, as with 
peaches and nectarines, the first aren’t 
nearly as tasty or cheap as those a 
couple of weeks behind; in the case of 
plums, you may want to bypass the 
Red and Black Beauties for the better- 
eating Santa Rosas, which will kick in 
by mid-month. Apricots have a very 
short season, and it could well be over 
before the end of June. Cherries from 
California orchards have begun to 


arrive, but the main supply will come 
from the Yakima Valley, in Wash- 
ington, later on in June. The best 
cherry is dark purple, not red, and 
hard, not soft. Pass by the bright-red 
batch. Strawberries should be strong 
through the summer, with prices 
holding steady. In fact, prices may 
even drop as the Midwest and New 
Jersey harvests come to market, later 
in the month. 


Another sign of the grand arrival of 


summer is the watermelon. Florida’s 
melon patch, though, is shrinking, as 
less and less acreage is planted with 
these big sweethearts. We are in the 
middle of the Florida deal, and, as it 
peaks, the harvest begins the march up 
the coast. 

All fruit tastes good, but nutri- 
tionally, it varies. Citrus is the only 


kind that is an excellent supplier of 


vitamin C. Berries and pineapples are 
good sources of C and fiber; plums 
have little nutritional value. Canta- 
loupes are high in vitamin A, as are 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots. 
With cantaloupes, however, you have 
to wait until the fruit is very ripe so 
you can dig down close to the rind, 
where all the vitamins and minerals 
are. Don’t peel soft tree fruit, since 
most of its nutritional value is just 
under the skin and the peel has the 


most fiber content. Watermelons are 
high in iron, and bananas are high in 
potassium. Since potassium is an elec- 
trolyte, it helps in the general working 
of the nervous system, keeps the body 
in balance, and is especially useful in 
replacing important minerals lost 
through strenuous exercise. 


Vegetables 


Broccoli, cauliflower, artichokes, 
celery, and carrots arrive here in a 
steady stream from California year- 
round. Supply and thus price are deter- 
mined by the weather — the hotter it 
is, the quicker the vegetables grow, the 
more they mount up at market, and 
the more the price drops. But if it cools 
off for a week or two, supplies can get 
skimpy. Broccoli and cauliflower are 
good sources of vitamin C, but you 
have to be especially careful with 
them, since they oxidize quickly: as 
soon as they are cut, oxygen begins to 
destroy their vitamin content, unless 
they are kept cool and _ protected. 
Which is why they are shipped in ice, 
why they are expensive, and why you 
should always cover and refrigerate 
them. They may be pretty, but you use 
them as room decoration at the 
expense of their nutritional value. 
Artichokes and celery have minimal 
vitamin content, but they are high in 
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fiber and minerals — as is most every- 
thing grown in dirt. 

As with broccoli and cauliflower, 
lettuce supplies vary with the weather. 
Even though about 20 acres of lettuce 
are planted every day in California, 
harvests aren’t as predictable. But we 
are already receiving small shipments 
of iceberg from New Jersey and can 
expect Big Boston, romaine, and green 
leaf from the Garden State the first of 
the month, followed by supplies from 
New England. 

The tomato deal in Florida is 
winding down, and the harvest is 
moving up to the Carolinas, with Cali- 
fornia tossing in a small volume. Cali- 
fornia is competitive only when we're 
talking about the green gas-to-red 
varieties; when the East Coast vine- 
ripening varieties kick in, they will 
walk off with the market. 

Asparagus from California will 
retire about mid-June; New Jersey 
stems may hang on until the end of the 
month, home-grown a bit longer. 

Eggplant, green beans, peppers, 
and cucumbers have moved out of the 
big producing area of southern Florida 
and into the Faison growing area in the 
northern part of the state. The fast- 
moving cukes will skip on up to the 
Carolinas soon, and the others will 
follow a few weeks later. Now, you 
really should try to eat those waxy 
cukes without peeling them; paraffin 
slips right through the body and the 
peel’s got all the food value. Just grin 
and bear it. 


New Jersey’s south-central Vineland 
area is the site of the largest produce 
auction on the East Coast. Surrounded 
mostly by small family farms, the 
auction provides an outlet for these 
farmers as well as a source for the 
brokers, who need to fill orders from 
wholesalers and retail stores. From this 
region, we get our iron-rich spinach 
(the harvest began in Virginia a few 
weeks ago), which lasts until the local 
supply hits the market, at the end of 
June. Also coming our way are dande- 
lion greens, yellow crook-neck 
squash, zucchini, green onions, 
peas, radishes, some cabbage, and 
strawberries — all those fast-starting 
items that have already passed 
through the Carolinas. Blueberries 
may become available by the end of 
June. 


These estimates are made, as usual, 
with the assumption that no parti- 
cularly obscene natural or human- 
created disasters occur to disrupt the 
flow of produce to our tables. Good 
eating. (The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge the helpful discussions with nutri- 
tionist Kristine Larson Clark, Bill Novel- 
line, of D’Arrigo Bros. Co., and Paul 
Tavilla, of P. Tavilla, in preparing this 
report.) oO 
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Salad, Sandwiches, Chili 
Breakfast Served 


Now Featuring 
All Natural Ice Cream 
with the 
“Homemade Taste”’ 


1918 Beacon Street 
Cleveland Circle 
Boston, Massachusetts 


566-9307 


Mon.-Fri. 6 PM-9 PM 
Sat. & Sun. 7 AM-9 PM 


PLAIE 


Enjoy Boston’s best deli no matter 
what time hunger strikes. 
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180 TREMONT ST. 
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567 Mass. Ave. 
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ambridge, MA 02139 Parking 
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MODE TIMES 


134 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge 354-8371 
We're Growing! 
Now Open for Breakfast, Lunch, Too! 
SOUP, SALAD & SANDWICHES. DINNER, DES- 
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GREEK DINING 





Wed.-Sat. . & com on the cob 
: ; \ STAQRS 
8:30 pm to 1:00 am BS w/ salad & beer 
* $3.50 


912 Mass. Ave. 


Ethnic Music Re noua Steamed clams 


Your Hosts 
Nick and Sandy 


492-9653 
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DELICATESSEN 
SANDWICHES 
Opava PASTRY 
from 7 AM 
NOW OPEN ‘TILL MIDNIGHT ON THURS., FRI., SAT. 
—_—_——— featuin: ———— FF 
MANY VARIETIES OF OMELETS AND EGGS, 
ALL SERVED WITH 
TATERS, JUICE AND BAGELS 
%* LUNCHEON SPECIALS * 





Mention this ad for a complimentary glass of wine. 





The Averof wishes to 
tantalize your taste buds! 
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Panenaan Buffet 
$2.95 
Mon.-Sat. 


The Averof 


1924 Mass. Ave., 
Porter Square, 
Cambridge, 354-4500 


Sunday Bruncheon Buffet 
$4.95 


Take a short cab ride - save time, save money. 








THE WORLD’S 
BEST MEXICAN 
FOOD IS RIGHT 

HERE IN 
BOSTON 


“Mexican Food you'll 
love ... At a price you'll 
like.” 

50 Boylston St., 


Harvard Square 
Also: 

Faneuil Hall 

Kenmore Sq. 


Allston 
Rockport 
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Enjoy Great Chinese Food? 


I runa Yi M Discover... AXU- AKU 


‘& “Truly two of 
Restaurant : } America’s greatest 
56 Boylston Street .. SG, Chinese restaurants 


Cambridge, MA. 02138 é' F and they’re here in Ken Mayer 
(617) 868-5633 s Boston & Cambridge.” Entertainment columnist 


: : Herald-American 
Only minutes by taxi from all major hotels 
Beer and Wine Served WE DELIVER BOSTON ONLY 
Boston Cambridge 
Luncheon 12 - 2 390 Commonwealth Ave. 149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Dinner Daily 6 - 9 Phone: 536-0420 Phone: 491-5377 
Fridays 6 - 10 Free Garage Parking Luncheon Served Daily til 3 p.m. 
Saturday 1:30 - 10 4 p.m. - 3 a.m. daily 11:30 a.m. 





- 2 a.m. daily 
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gi Beowulf’s and Grendel’s 
Upstairs, overlooking the 


Park at the corner of Lamb Shishkebab : 
Boylston and Mt. Auburn Greek salad & PRI aa st Aseh estas ocaeé ee vile be Sceanehessne vee cas 3.45 


Streets in Harvard Fresh Broiled Scrod 


Square. SE MU Wa gos As Vox ss dp nny ecsuh<cih kieaniediainis $3.15 


D .. ai 
ere, | fi, London Pub 
RESTAURANTS A Restaurant 


89 WINTHROP ST. - OA 12 Central Square 


491-1160 Cambridge 


Lunch & Dinner & Sunday f 661-8155 
Brunch 


open til very late 
Harvard Square 
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by John David Ober 


n any reckoning of the totems of American 
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Choice ($7.95). And with Frank Giuffrida’s 


civilization in the 20th century, those insti- 

tutions known as steak houses will have to 
be counted right up there with mom and apple 
pie. This quintessentially American style of 
restaurant is a godsend to apartment dwellers 
whose circumstances make it impossible for 
them to light off noxious fires without arousing 
the ire of neighbors and the attention of the fire 
brigade. 

The tradition of the great American steak 
house originated near the stockyards of Chicago 
and in New York during the era of Diamond Jim 
Brady and the big spenders, and it continued to 
flourish in the days of Tammany Hall. Maybe 
that explains why steak houses are still asso- 
ciated in popular lore with politicians from City 
Hall. 


Hilltop in Saugus we are blessed with what is 
surely the nearest earthly example of the celes- 
tial paradigm, that “great big steak house in the 
sky.” If the old Cattleman was the Las Vegas of 
beef parlors, then Hilltop is the Disneyland. 

In the massive works on Route 1 — behind a 
row of life-size reproductions of cattle — is an 
operation that boggles the mind and the eye. 
When we arrived at 4:30 p.m., the 1000-car 
parking lot was nearly full and the restaurant, 
which seats 1400 diners, was already pro- 
claiming a 25-minute wait for a table. If you 
figure that most of the patrons came for one 
reason — steak — and that a steer yields 
approximately 75 pounds of usable meat for 
such, then Hilltop must go through animals at 
the rate of approximately 18 every hour. 


~ 


For the novice, here’s how it works (and it 
works surprisingly well). You wend your way 
through a maze of walkways to a lectern. If 
there is a wait — and there always seems to be 
one — you receive a card with a number. Then 
you can loiter, step to a handy stand-up bar for 


The apotheosis of steak houses was surely 
Larry Elman’s Cattleman, which held a place of 
prominence in New York several decades ago. It 
had all the mandatory interior trappings, and 
Elman had a horse-drawn wagon that prowled 
the canyons of Manhattan advertising drinks 
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for drovers and beef for the billions. Tourists 
went to the Cattleman frequently, but you 
could no more find a New Yorker who had eaten 
there than you could turn up a Frenchman who 


fortification, or adjourn to the Virginia City 
lounge upstairs. Every few minutes a loud- 
speaker crackles: “126, 32, 407, 98, 73 to Sioux 
City” (population 324); ‘‘244, 60, 217 to Kansas 





City” (population 425); others are herded to 
Dodge City (population 102). 

It can all seem formidable and more than a 
little intimidating to the uninitiated, espe- 


had voted for DeGaulle, despite the enormous 
popularity of both the Cattleman and the 
general, respectively. 

Boston may not be able to stake a claim as a 
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steak-house haven; but Neil Manning’s Stock- 
yard does serve a rump steak called the Mayor’s 


[llustration by Lucy Dillon 
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cially if one has a touch of agoraphobia and gets 
lost on the way to the john. When in doubt, 
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American institution 


‘ 


follow these simple rules: always say ‘“‘ ‘scuse 
me”’; order a double martini in stentorian tones; 
and if you must have wine, heed the advice of 
New York restaurant critic Seymour Britchky, 
and don’t roll your eyes when you taste it. 

There has to be a reason, apart from our herd 
instinct, for Hilltop’s unparalleled success. The 
answer is, of course, the generous portions of 
tasty steak at reasonable prices. Whether you 
order the sirloin ($7.50), the filet mignon 
($8.50), or the tenderloin (a smaller version of 
the filet, at $7.50), you are guaranteed a decent 
piece of meat, properly cooked, with a large 
steak-house salad, the popular house dressing, 
and choice of potato. Drinks are unusually well 
mixed, and even the coffee is rich and freshly 
brewed. 


* * * 


Over the years, a lot of technological and 
chemical knowhow has been brought to bear on 
the humble cow, most of it behind the con- 
sumer’s back. For example, feeding exper- 
iments led to the conclusion that animals raised 
on corn developed meat that was 30 percent 
more tender than that of grass-fed cattle. 
Unfortunately, the quest for more rapid produc- 
tion — from birth to table — led cattlemen to 
interfere with the natural process by doctoring 
cattle feed and actually “pumping” the beef, 
before or after slaughter, with artificial 
hormones, enzymes, and other chemical 
compounds. 

‘More than anything else,’’ says Fred 


Donovan, a partner in and chief meat cutter for 
John Dewar & Company, ‘‘the American public 
asks one question: ‘Is it tender?’’’ On that 
question hangs an industry. 

“In the famous New York steak houses in the 
old days,” Donovan says, “‘loins of beef would 
be hung to age for a week or more right in the 
beer cooler, although drier air is preferable for 
aging.’’ According to Donovan, the process 
allows for the production of natural enzymes 
that tenderize the meat through autolysis; 
fibers and tendons are broken down, and the 
meat acquires a distinctive and superlative 
flavor. Most Americans, for better or worse, 
seem to prefer the taste of unaged beef. 

In fact, aging has become prohibitively 
expensive, not only because of the time and 
storage space involved, but also because of 
weight loss (as much as two percent) through 
the evaporation of moisture and the extra 
trimming that is required to rid the loin of 
hardened surfaces and exterior mold. 

“People shouldn’t be deceived,” Donovan 
claims. ‘‘A big sirloin for $7 or $8 in a restaurant 
is never the best meat available. No way. It may 
suit your tastes perfectly, but price is always a 
reasonable indicator of what you’re getting.” 

Meat packers have resorted to a variety of 
alternatives to the aging process — some 
shoddy, some honorable — in order to put 
tender steak on the restaurant table. The 
shabbiest of these devices involves outright 
fraud, the substitution of lesser cuts of beef 

Continued on page 30 
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Maitre’ ‘Jacques 


Continental Cuisine 


Lunches, Monday-Friday 
Dinner, Monday-Saturday 


For Reservations Please Call 
742-5676 or 742-5480 
10 Emerson Place, Boston 














for the best 
cantonese and 
polynesian 
Cuisine 
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_jade fountain _ 


Rte. 20,Marlboro,MA 
take Mass. Pike to Exit 12 
BOM ice Miceuim elt cel! 


call 617-481-6430 





Continued from page 29 

carved to resemble filets or strips fram 
the loin. Frequently, such cuts (or, for 
that matter, inferior grades of prime 
cuts) are injected with papain or other 
enzyme solutions, before or after 
slaughtering. While such enzymes are 
allegedly safe for human consump- 
tion, they frequently can be detected 
in the meat of a steak house that buys 
‘‘noumped” beef: exceeding tenderness, 
flaccid texture, light pink color, and 
excessive moisture when cut. 

Another widespread development is 
the use of heavy, plastic wrapping, 
sealed aroung the meat with air and 
moisture removed by special 
machinery; the best-known equip- 
ment for such processing goes by the 
name of Cryovac. The advantages of 
Cryovac to the meat packer, the whole- 
saler, and, ultimately, the consumer 
are enormous: prolonged freshness and 
a kind of “artificial” tenderization by 
natural enzymes. But the disadvan- 
tages are also palpable: lost blood and 
juices cannot escape from the sealed 
package; an unopened loin of beef 
resting in its own liquids is not a pretty 
sight. Once the meat is exposed to air, 
however, it soon resumes the appear- 
ance of fresh meat. 

There is also a tenderization process 
accomplished by the needle machine, 
the most famous brand of which is the 
Jaccard. Available in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, the largest Jaccards 
look like medieval torture imple- 
ments, with long-sheathed spikes; 
each needle operates independently of 
all others, and is programed to halt 
when it strikes something hard, for 
example, bone. If the Jaccard sounds 
gruesome, it is nonetheless perfectly 
wholesome: it effectively tenderizes an 
individual steak or an entire side of 
beef, without employing any chem- 
icals or artificial substances. Above all, 
it keeps the price of steak down by 
making inferior cuts and lesser grades 
tender. 

Finally, word comes of still another 
device. Apparently meat packers are 
experimenting with something like 
electro-shock: currents are sent 
coursing through sides of beef in order 
to break down fibers, tendons, and 
gristle. The result, again, is tender 
steak at prices the public can afford, 
especially in steak houses. 
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Given that the backstage area is so 
cluttered with information, misin- 
formation, and machinations, perhaps 
it is no wonder that steak-house owners 
are reluctant to discuss their miracu- 
lous (and profitable) operations. 
Several calls to Hilltop got us nowhere. 
Frank Giuffrida was out of town, and 
no one else would offer any infor- 
mation. 


John Callahan, owner of two popu- 
lar steak houses (Callahan’s) in 
Newton and Wayland (each of which 
serves between 500 and 600 people on a 
Saturday night), told us that he buys 
sides of beef and has them cut to his 
specifications at the Wayland restaurant. 


“Sure, we own a Jaccard machine,”’ 
Callahan readily admitted. “But I 
assure you that we never use the 
damned thing because we don’t have 
to. Our beef is not aged, but it is 
tender.” (Our taste buds would agree 
that he is right.) 

Richard Valle of the famous 
restaurant chain bearing his name 
insists that Valle’s does not belong in 
the steak-house category — indeed, a 
glance at the menu does show that 
Valle’s features more seafood than 
beef. Dan Davis, head of public rela- 
tions for Valle’s, said that the percent- 
age of beef to seafood served varies 
from restaurant to restaurant, 
although the sirloin steaks (medium 
$7.50, large $8.50) remain popular with 
the dining public. 


A cursory look at the menus of 
several Boston steak houses shows that 
local tastes run almost exclusively to 
two types of steak: shell or strip steaks 
from the short loin (usually called New 
York sirloin) and filet mignon cut from. 
the tenderloin. A few places also offer 
rump steak and, in fancier restaurants, 
one sometimes’ encounters 
Chateaubriand, the superb center or 
porterhouse section of the tenderloin. 
Surprisingly, T-bone and porterhouse 

cuts that include both the loin and a 
portion of the tenderloin — are rarely 
found on local menus. In other regions 
of the country, T-bone steaks are as 
popular as the New York strip, which 
is also called Kansas City strip in the 
Midwest. 


Beyond the short loin, toward the 
tail of the steer, is the hip, or sirloin 
proper. It yields the kind of large, oval 
steak that used to appear in comic 
strips as a palliative for black eyes. 
The hip contains the continuation of 
the filet or tenderloin, and sirloin is 
served in some steak houses instead of 
the more expensive strips from the 
short loin. 

Despite warnings from the medical 
establishment that Americans 
consume too much beef, steak appears 
to remain as popular as ever, as the 
lines at Hilltop, Callahan’s, Valle’s, 
Neil Manning’s Stockyard, the Allston 
Depot, and Ken’s in Framingham 
attest. Perhaps, after all, lean red meat 
is a fitting symbol of the once-popular 
image of the red-blooded American. 
Indeed, these days, trucks loaded with 
steak have become a favorite target of 
piracy up and down the Eastern 
seaboard. oO 
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A hickory- filtered vodka made in the 
tradition of the Old World. 


Prepared & bottled in the United States of America by Allens 
Ltd., Boston, Ma. 80 or 100 proof 
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These listings are provided as an easy 
reference for our readers and include only 
those restaurants advertising in Savor or 
the Boston Phoenix. 


BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave., 
(Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m., and on 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 a.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. 
Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock Sq.), 723- 
4850. Open. Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. and Sat. 
to 2 a.m. Open on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted on Fri., Sat., and 
Sun. AE. Greek/American. 
Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
742-8349. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Takeout only. Greek/American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
0420. Open daily from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Lounge open from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
AE, DC, MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482-4165. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Bar open to 10 p.m., 11 p.m. on Fri. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. American. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 536- 
6396. Open for lunch Fri. only 11:30 a.m. to 
3 p.m.; for dinner Tues. through Sun. from 
5 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations recommended. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian. 
Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 353- 
0176. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 2 p.m., Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 10 
p.m. and to 11 p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. French, international. 
Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 261- 
2146. Open Mon. noon to 2 p.m., Mon. 
through Fri. from 6 to 10 p.m. and to 11 
p.m. on Sat. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. AE, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloons, 
344 Newbury St., 266-3000, at the Chest- 
nut Hill Mall, 964-1200, and the South 
Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. All res- 
taurants open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. Parking. AE, CB, DC, 
Visa. American. 
Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. Open 
Tues. through Thurs. from noon to 11:30 
p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. Valet 
parking, evenings. No jeans, jacket re- 
quired. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 
Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247-0011. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: over $10. Reserva- 
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tions accepted. AE, MC, Visa. Inter- 
national. 

Ground Round, in addition to those listed 
below, has restaurants in Danvers (777- 
0905), Framingham (879-2822), Peabody 
(535-9863), Natick (978-2881), and Cam- 
bridge (see Cambridge listings). If you're 
going to be in the neighborhood, call for 
more information. 

— 800 Boylston St., 247-0500. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sun. from 1 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Reserva- 
tions recommended for large groups. 
Parking. AE, BA, MC, Visa. American. 

— 1120 Soldiers Field Road, Allston, 
254-2896. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
soft rock on Fri. and Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m. Reservations accepted week- 
days for lunch only. Free parking. Ameri- 
can. 

— 381 Chestnut Hill Ave., Brighton, 
731-0065. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Live folk-rock Mon. through Fri. 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. No reservations. Free 
parking. American. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St., in the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art, 267-3652. Open 
Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 6 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. to 11 p.m. 
and Sun. to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Russian, international. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247-8249. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 7 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 3 a.m. 
Open Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. American home cooking. 
Imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 426- 
8543. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Spe- 
cialty, Dim Sum. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, Cantonese. 
Jimbo’s, 243 Northern Ave., 542-5600. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
9 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. 
Closed Sundays. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. Free 
parking. Seafood. 

Legal Seafoods, Park Plaza, 426-4444. 
(For Chestnut Hill restaurant, see Brook- 
line/Newton listings.) Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. No reservations. Proper dress. AE. 
Fresh seafood. 

Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont St., 
357-5077. Open daily from 7 a.m. to mid- 
night (cold foods, late supper after 8 p.m.). 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. New York deli. 
Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227-3370. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. (upstairs from 6 
to 10 p.m.). Fully licensed. Range: over 


$10. Reservations accepted. Tie and jacket 
upstairs, casual downstairs. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa and house charge. French. 
Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 742- 
5480. Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Open Fri. to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Parking. Jacket and tie. Continental 
French. 

Metro Deli, 160 Cambridge St., 742-6319. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. Open on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Deli res- 
taurant. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 Mass. Ave., 
536-0184. Open daily from noon to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

No Name, 15’ Fish Pier, 338-7539. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 10 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. Free parking. Seafood. 

L’Odeon, 166 Harvard Ave., Allston, 254- 
2634. Open Tues. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
10 p.m. Range: under $6. No license. 
Reservations accepted. Macrobiotic. 

One McKinley Square, 177 State St., 723- 
3368. Open Sun. through Thurs. from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. Live music. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267-8554. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. 

Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 742-7041. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 4 to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Live music Fri. and Sat. AE, BA, 
MC, Visa. Seafood, steaks. 

Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261-3965. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from noon to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 9:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $6 to $10. 
MC, Visa. Seafood, natural foods. 
Souper Salad offers soups and sand- 
wiches at the following locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536-7662. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. Parking. MC, Visa. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE. 

Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., China- 
town, 235-4215. Open Mon. through Sun. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fully licensed. 
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GREAT STEAKS ARE 
ONLY A 5 MINUTE WALK 
FROM FENWAY PARK 


(Plus Free Dinner Parking) 


STEAK LUNCHEONS FROM $2.75 
STEAK DINNERS FROM $5.25 
Plus Boston’s Best Salad Bar 


NEWBURYS STEAK NOUSE 


94 Mass. Ave. at Newbury St. 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 536-0184 Noon to Midnight 





Over 270 Restaurants 


From Cheap Dates (meals for under $4) to 
Second Mortgages (meals over $10) The Boston 
Phoenix's Guide To Dining Out takes the 
guesswork out of the restaurant scene for you. 
Published by the publishers of the bestselling 
Cheap Eats, Dining Out lets you know what your 
dining experience will be like ahead of time. From 
old favorites to new discoveries, from standard 
American to Vietnamese restaurants, Dining Out 
covers where they are, what they’re like and what 
the financial damage will be. The most extensive 
restaurant guide ever published in Boston. 





Available where paperback books are sold! 














LE BOCAGE 
FRANCAIS 


‘77, ‘78, ‘79 — Best of Boston 
OPEN FOR LUNCH FOR DINNER 
FEATURING Italian and French Le Bocage 
regional cuisine (for lunch only) still offers the best in 
French cuisine. 
Lunch House - 11:30 - 2:00 
Mon.-Thurs. 6-11 p.m., 
Fri. & Sat., §:30-11 p.m 
72 Bigelow Avenue, Watertown 923-1210 








Best of 
on 


Outdoor Dining 1979 
147 Huron Avenue 
Cambridge 
Fine European Cuisine 
(617) 864-6670 
Lunch Tues Fn 1200200 
made on premises Otek eee, 
fresh fish specialties 








Dinnev 
Cues.-Sat. 6-10 


798 Main St. 


Resewations 492-9500 














Serving the finest in fresh fish daily 


Cambridge 
FISH HOUSE & RAW BAR 


36 Boylston St. Harvard Square 
(located in the Garage in Harvard Square) 
354-6343 for reservations 
Free Salad Bar with Entree Don’s Famous Clam Chowder 

*Entertainment Fri.-Sat. Night Country Rock/Soft Rock 




















A new dimension 
in traditional 
Japanese cuisine is 
coming to 
Cambridge. 


ROKA 




















RESTAURANT 
ROKA 
18 Eliot Street 
Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. (617) 661-0344 
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Range: under $6. Dancing. No reserva- 
tions. AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Werner’s, City Hall Plaza, 742-9595. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and from 5 to 10 p.m. Closed Sun. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. German. 
Wine Cellar at Souper Salad, 524 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 536-7662. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Parking. Soft jazz nightly. MC, 
Visa. European. 

Yenching, 671 Boylston St., 266-9367. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted on weekends. 
Parking. MC, Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 


CAMBRIDGE 

Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and on 
Sat. to 3 p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Belly 
dancing on Wed. nights, and French singer 
and guitarist other nights. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC, Visa. French, Moroc- 
can. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
491-5377. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, MC. 
Chinese/Polynesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 547- 
6300. Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. 
to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Ethnic music Wed. through Sat. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Greek. 
Atrium Cafe, 50 Church St., 491-3745. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No reserva- 
tions. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Averof, 1924 Mass. Ave., 354-4500. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $6. Belly dancing. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. AE, MC, Visa. 
Mediterranean. 
Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 864-6670. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. and Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6 for 
lunch, over $10 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted (except Sat.). MC, Visa, per- 
sonal checks. Fresh fish. 
Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 864- 
4470. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. American. 
Colleen’s Restaurant, 792-794 Main St., 
661-1660. Open on Mon. and Wed. 
through Fri. from noon to 2 p.m. Open 
Sun., Mon., Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 
9:30 p.m. Open Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 
10:30 p.m. Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted for large parties. Chinese. 
Ground Round, 1712 Mass. Ave., 547- 
9357. Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 12:30 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations for large groups only. 
Parking. Soft rock on Thurs., Fri., and Sat. 
evenings. American. 
Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St., (Harvard 
Square), 876-5200. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. Contemporary cui- 
sine. 
Latin-O, 11 Brookline St., 876-9074. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from noon to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 4 to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No reserva- 
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Oyster 
Bars 


Fish Sea © 
Markets ie 
LEGAL SEA FOODS" 


“If it isn’t fresh, it isn't Legal.” € 
Recommended by Holiday Magazine 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel Rte. 9 
Park Square, Boston Chestnut Hill 
420-4444 277-7300 





In Copley Square 


ay Ideal = 





21 Huntington Avenue, “Bie ei = 
4 Copley Square, Boston, MA | ee anes 








Never out of stock. 


iton's Best Soup & Salad Restaurant 
- Boston Globe 


a>, ““STOCKPOT 


57 Boylston St., 
Crimson Galleria 
(tower level) 
Cambridge son -Get: 11:30 AM 
8:30 PM 

Sunday 5-8:30 PM 
492-9058 





Colleen’s 


Chinese Cuisine 
792-794 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 
661-1660 








MoOuS-Sa-KA (mous-sa-ka), 


n. 1. Greek dish made with a base 
of eggplant, layer of ground 

sirloin of beef, cream bechamel 
and topped with pilaf en 
sauce. 2, One of over & 

125 items at the... 


a) ARGEAN FARE 


OPEN 7 DAYS: 7 AM to 4 AM 
Call 267-2202 for information 














NATURE IS IN ALLSTON 
COME ENJOY A NATURAL FOOD 
LUNCH OR DINNER 
EXPERIENCE THE TASTE OF ORGANIC 
FOODS 
PREPARED WITH SPRING WATER 


WE COOK FOR YOU: 

Whole Wheat and Buckwheat Noodles-Fresh 
Salads-Fresh Fish-Sandwiches-Soyburgers-Hot 
Soups-Fried Rice-Home Made Deserts-and more- 

Specials every day 


L’ODEON 
& =~ NATURAL FOOD CAFE 


4 Pt 




















Guaranteed Panasonic 
Turns Gourmet Into 
Genius 


CS ‘ 
You'll find a Panasonic, SC1 /($ Microwave Oven priced 
within your budget. 


Choose From: 























NE8020 ie N 


All with “fwus features. 

e Cook-a-round magnetic turntable 
for even cooking 

e Sensor-touch pads and auto 
sensor control for perfect food 
preparation 

e Exlusive 5 year limited warranty, 
includes parts and labor 











NE7920 


And you'll find them at these conveniently located reputable dealers. 


AAA TV Music Nook Randazza Brothers Royal Jewelers 
4 “B” Common Street 174 Main Street 64 Washington Street 493 Essex Street 
Wrentham, Ma. Milford, Ma. Gloucester, Ma. Lawrence, Ma. 


Brands Mart Public Wholesale RDH Sales 
127 Smith Place 35 Lowell Street 428 Pearl Street 
Cambridge, Ma. Wilmington, Ma. Stoughton, Ma. 














«a AtMemnanrl 
sunday brunch 


247-0011 














he Save Cob 


Dining & Catering 
yurs: 5:30-10:30 
1271 Cambridge St. 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02139 














Continental Cuisine 


Ehardas 
, Dinner by Candlelight. 
ie} . @& Serving Hungarian, French, 
y Italian, & American Specialties 
Open 7 nights. 
1306 Beacon St., Brookline 232-4050 
Reservations recommended 








onete 
e'® Seventh Inn 


288 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 261-3965 
Lunch and Dinner are served Monday through 
Thursday 12:00 to 9:00, Friday and Saturday 12:00 to 
9:30. Closed Sunday. 

The Seventh Inn accepts caterings and private parties. 
Master Charge and Visa accepted. 








Quiches! Omelettes! Pasta! Cheese 
Homemade breads and desserts, 
best chocolate cake in town! 


Ticino 








56 BOYLSTON ST. 
‘ (just outside Harvard) 
547-9256 


Pizzeria 





‘Ike Sewell’s Original Chicago Pizzeria! 


731 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
(617)267-8554 
Oppposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru 





Enjoy Boston’s best deli no matter 
what time hunger strikes. 


)) MON—sAT: 
7am till Midnight 
SUN: 7am till 8pm 


CALL: 
, T-A-K-E-0-U-T 
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tions. Free parking. Latin music Fri. and 
Sat. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. and Flamenco 
dancing from noon to 12:30 a.m. AE, MC, 
Visa, personal checks. Mexican. 
Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 
license. Reservations accepted. Parking. 
French. 

Plough & Stars, 912 Mass. Ave., 492-9653. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon to 2:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Live entertain- 
ment. No reservations. 

Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 661-0344. Open daily from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa, house 
charge. Traditional Japanese. 

Rufus Porter’s, 50 Church St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 491-3735. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American. 

Stock Pot, 57 Boylston St., 492-9058. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 
8 p.m., and on Sun. from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No 
license. Range: under $6. Sunday-after- 
noon jazz. Reservations accepted. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 

Sunflower Cafe, 22 Boyiston St., 864-8450. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Sunday- 
afternoon jazz. Reservations accepted. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 354-1366. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m. and to midnight on Fri. and Sat. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Swiss. 

Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Swiss/Italian. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 354- 
8599. Open Mon. through Sat. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m. No license. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

Wu Fu, 460 Massachusetts Ave., 876-6299. 
Open Mon. through Sun. from 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Peking, Szechuan. 


BROOKLINE, NEWTON 
Aegean Fare, 1952 Beacon St., Brookline, 
232-7900. Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m. and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Beer-and-wine license. Greek/Amer- 
ican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
Chestnut Hill Mall, 964-1200. See Boston 
listing. 
Legal Seafoods, Route 9, Chestnut Hill. 
Open Sun. through Tues. from 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m., and on Wed. through Sat. to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE. Fresh seafood. 
Nathan’s Nosh, 1003 Beacon St., Brook- 
line, 734-8915. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. Deli. 
Shanghai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-1012. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., on Fri. and 
Sat. to 11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Mandarin, Szechuan. 
Valle’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. and to mid- 
night on Saturday. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. No reservations. Free parking. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
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FORE 
Imperial Teahouse 


Authentic Chinese Cuisine 
Dim Sum Daily - Luncheon 
Banquets - Cocktails 


70 BEACH ST. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


ORDERS TO GO 
426-8543 











nr: } 


% 
Lor! tz 
WERNER’S 
CITY HALL PLAZA BOSTON, MASS. 
742-9595 
OPEN MON.-SAT. 11:00 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 











Bow! & Board An interesting 
Shop ... for 


interesting people 
*Cutlery 
Butcher Block Furniture 
eKitchen Glass and Crockery 
*and more 
1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 




















Natural Food History Started Here 
Grains 
Bread 
Noodles restaurant 
Tempura Home-stvle Cooking with Natural Food 
Desserts Boston ° 247-2475 
And Much More _ Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Middle East Restaurant 

192 Shirley Avenue, Revere 
Open 6 Days A Week 
From 11:00 A.M. - 9:00 P.M. 


Soups ‘G 
/ 
Salads Sanae 
Fish 272a Newbury St., 
MUDDIE’S 
— 284-9662 — 
Closed Mondays - Take Out Available 














Swiss Lounge 
114 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge, MA 354-1366 











MEXICAN KITCHEN 
CONSIDER VISITING US FOR A LATE 
LUNCH OR DINNER AFTER 9 
TAKE OUT AND CATERING 
PRIVATE PARTIES ON MONDAYS 
HEALTH FOODS 
Tues.-Sat. 11 am - 12 pm | Tues.-Sat.11 am - 12 pm 
Sun 11 am - 12 pm Sun. 11 am - 10 pm 
1300 Cambridge St. 14 Westland Avenue 
Inman Square Cambridge Symphony Hall Boston 
492-9891 247-8540 














the decor is new, 


the tradition continues... 


Always the favorite place to meet 
for dinner and cocktails before 
and after the Symphony, theatre 
or any event, Cafe Amalfi, with 
its new lounge and dining room, 
continues to be the perfect set- 


Casalini «. 
Coffee 


queur 


Nal nship, CONe-Nonn 


{ 


tradition ‘aiili t meticulous attention to 


The Casalini label is your assurance 
that you can enjoy no finer. 
olin’ 


ae os 


ting for all occasions. 


Full course Continental and Ital- 
ian dinners and desserts served 5- 
11:00 p.m. Cafe and dessert 
menu. 11:00- 12:30 p.m. Cock- 
tails.4p.m.-1a.m. Joinus for 
Symphony matinee luncheon, 
Fridays 11:30a.m.-3p.m. 


Cafe Amalfi is also available for 
your special private functions. 


Cafe Amalfi 
10 Westland Avenue, Boston 


536-6396 
Reservations recommended 
Closed Mondays VISA/MC/AE 


How do you top a 
great pizza‘? 


Lots of fresh mozzerella. 

Freshly ground sausage. 

Spicey pepperoni. Fresh sliced 

mushrooms, onions and peppers. 
And wonderful spices. 

















Be careful when you 
order. One small 
pizza satisfies two 
big appetites. 


Pizzeria 


731 Boylston St. Boston "MA (617)267- 8554 
Opposite Lord & Taylor at the Pru. 


Chicago’s World Famous Gourmet Pizzeria 





The Black R&se 


160 State Street * Boston, Mass. 523-8486 


Mother Sweeney’s Sunday Buffet 
10:30-3:00 p.m. 





All you can eat $3.95 











Juices: —) tomato and orange 
moked Kippers 
Scotch Eggs: with bacon, Irish sausage and 
ham ... toast, bagels, muffins, bread, cheese 
and jam. 
Tenderloin tips with rice pilaf 
Fresh fruit with Whipped cream, 
Cold Cuts: turkey, corned beef, roast beef 
Spinach and Garden Salads 
Relish tray 


Guinness, Harp, Bass on tap 


LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 








HOME MADE 
MUFFINS 


Made Fresh On Premises 
Taste Tested by the Phantom Diner 


Chocolate Chip 


METRO DELI 


160 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
BOSTON, MA 
742-6319 


Blueberry 


Luncheon Specials 
Sirloin Steak — $3.50 
Hot Turkey Lunch — 2.65 
Greek Salad — 2.10 


w/Imported 
Feta Cheese 





“You Won’t Go Broke Here”’ 
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Walter’s, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline, 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from noon 
to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. 
and 3:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 1 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Live 
music Thurs. through Sat. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. AE, MC, Visa. 
Italian-American. 


EXURBIA 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 891- 
5486. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Free parking. No 
jeans. MC, Visa. Homemade Italian. 
Banyon Club, Old Rte. 1, Ipswich, 356- 
7066. Open Tues. through Sun. from 4:30 
p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Dancing Wed. through Sun. from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
Parking. Proper dress. AE, MC, Visa, club 
membership. American, seafood. 
Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., Concord, 
369-8700. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6:30 to 9 p.m., and Fri. and 
Sat. to 10 p.m. Sun. brunch from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. AE, MC, 
Visa, personal checks. French/Continen- 
tal. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon, 
South Shore Plaza, Braintree, 848-0200. 
See Boston listing. 
The Front Page, Thompson Sq., Bunker 
Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242-5010. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night, Sun. from 11 a.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Parking. 
Proper dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Ameri- 
can. 
Ground Round, in addition to those listed 
under Boston and Cambridge, has res- 
taurants in Danvers (777-0905), Framing- 
ham (879-2822), Peabody (535-9863), and 
Natick (978-2881). 
Hubbard’s Cupboard, 53 Jackson St., 
Saugus, 233-1322. Open Mon., Tues., and 
Sat. from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Wed., 
Thurs., and Fri. to 8 p.m. Open Sun. from 8 
a.m. to 1 p.m. No license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. Parking. Home 
cooking. 
Hugo’s Lighthouse, 44 Border St., Cohas- 
set, 383-1700. Open daily from noon to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Three-piece orchestra on Wed. through 
Sat. Valet parking. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Seafood. 
Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post Road, 
Marlboro, 1-481-6430. Open Mon. through 
Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. Free parking. No T-shirts. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Chinese. 
La Rosa Blanca, 77 Central Avenue, Lynn, 
598-7072. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. to 11 
p.m. Open Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. and to 10 
p.m. on Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. Parking. MC, 
Visa. Italian. 
Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Watertown, 
923-1210. Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
6 to 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 5:30 
to 11 p.m. Wine served. Range: over $10. 
Parking. BA, MC, Visa, personal checks. 
French. 
Muddie’s, 192 Shirley Ave., Revere, 284- 
9662. Open Tues. through Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Range: under $6. Reserva- 
tions accepted. Parking. Middle Eastern. 
Valle’s, Route 93, Andover, 944-4090 (also 
at Union St., Route 3, Braintree, 848-3363, 
and at Route 1, Saugus, 289-4090). Open 
daily from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
No reservations. Free parking. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. American. 














1, Place 
° 0 7 
Ni at 


Maitre’ ‘Jacques 


Continental Cuisine 


Lunches, Monday-Friday 
Dinner, Monday-Saturday 


For Reservations Please Call 
742-5676 or 742-5480 
10 Emerson Place, Boston 











How to gothr 
abottleot Rouen 


Follow the instructions here. —— Melon Margarita: 1% oz. Tequila, 
Then,write to the address below aes Cll 1 oz. Midori, 1 oz. Sweet & Sour Lemon. 
for our free recipe tics, leg _ Blend and pour into salted glass. 
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book, What to Make of tis 
Midori. 39 melon drinks ; , j 
and eight dewey desserts 
in one volume. 

It's one of those books 
you hope will never end. 





The Leaf: 1 oz. Midori, 
Y, oz.White Rum, 2 oz. Half 
& Half.Over t 





MIDORI 
melon 
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Midori Sour: 2 oz. Gane TT 


D Honeydew : & Sour mix 1 02. Midori. 
, ~AIQUITT: Blend and strain. 
oz. Midori, 
Y, oz. White Rum, 
1 oz. Sweet & Sour 
Lemon or fresh 
lemon juice with 
sugar. Blend and 
pour. 








Midori Rocks: Pour Midori over 
crushed ice and add a squeeze of lime. 
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Melon Colada: 2 oz. 

Midori, 1 oz. Rum, 

6 oz. Pina Colada mix. 
Mix in blender. 
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Midori Melon Liqueur 


For the free recipe book, write Suntory Intl., Dept. S, 1211 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. 46 Proof. Imported by Suntory Intl., Los Angeles, CA 





